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BEYOND IDEOLOGY 


NE of the commonplaces of present-day social and political dis- 
O cussion is the complaint that the social studies lag far behind 
the physical sciences in respect to the control which they have achieved 
over the objects that they study. The remedy proposed, at least by the 
social scientists, is more research; the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil has recently sponsored the estimate that research .in the fields of 
its interest are two decades in arrears. The fact of the lag and the need 
for research may be conceded, but they are not quite the whole truth 
or perhaps the part of the truth that is most worth reflecting upon. 
We have seen demonstrated in the last twenty years the fact that 
human nature can be controlled and human motives played upon, 
within wide limits and with great success, by a skillful and also an 
unscrupulous use of propaganda. And while it may seem unduly com- 
plimentary to call the fascist propaganda agencies “scientific,” it is at 
least true that they worked systematically for ends that were definitely 
foreseen and planned, and that they used whatever was known about 
the most effective ways to whip up the emotions, to induce a hysteri- 
cal blindness to consequences, and to silence the censorship both of 
reason and moral scruple. This propaganda, it is true, was supple- 
mented by terrorism and worked upon a society that was already 
demoralized. The fact remains that it was successful, and that it used 
quite methodically all the devices suggested by the psychological and 
psychiatric study of behavior and motivation. Its methods were those 
used everywhere, for less malign purposes, by advertising, and the 
psychology of advertising has been reputed to be a respectable subject 
of academic study for a generation. In spite of the lag there is already 
in existence a substantial body of knowledge that can be used, and 
habitually is used, to influence or control action, and this knowledge 
is in a broad sense scientific, even though it is far less accurate and 
dependable than natural science. 








THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


Ethical thought about the causal manipulation of human behavior 
has been curiously ambivalent. Sometimes it has hailed what is com- 
placently called “human engineering” as a new and powerful instru- 
ment by which men could be made quite literally the captains of their 
souls. It has been tacitly assumed, much as it would have been as- 
sumed in the eighteenth century, that understanding increases wis- 
dom, and that knowledge is beneficent by its very existence. This 
complacent illusion today is certainly “dated.’”” The power conferred 
by “human engineering,” when and if something worthy of the name 
comes into being, is no subject for complacency but a thing to be 
feared and to be used under rigid moral control. The case is analogous 
to medical knowledge (except for the fact that scientists have as yet 
no ethical code comparable to that of the medical profession): the 
power to cure is the power to kill. Knowledge in psychology or in 
any science, considered as a logical concatenation of propositions, is 
independent of moral values, though such values are involved in its 
origin and its use. As a social institution science is an integral part of 
the culture in which it is produced. As such it is dependent upon 
valuations without which it would not have come into being, which 
influence more or less the direction of its development, and assign the 
accepted limits and purposes within which and for which it may be 
legitimately used. But these valuations are not implied in the scientific 
validity of its propositions. The control that follows upon valid knowl- 
edge in the social sciences, as in all sciences, can just as well be used 
to disrupt and destroy the moral fabric of human relationships as for 
humane and beneficent purposes. Even advertising, which in some of 
its aspects amounts to an irresponsible experiment in human frustra- 
tion by creating expectations that will not be satisfied, is hardly a sub- 
ject for complacency, though it presumably ranks as a democratic 
institution. 


On the other hand liberal thought has often reacted with repulsion 
and moral condemnation to the idea that social science might provide 
causal controls over human behavior. The “manipulation” of human 
nature for ulterior ends by playing upon its irrational tendencies and 
emotions — in short, the influencing of persons by means other than 
rational argument — is sometimes felt to be contrary to the moral 
principles of a liberal social philosophy. The rejection of such opera- 
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BEYOND IDEOLOGY 


tions is perhaps the clearest implication of Kant’s formula about treat- 
ing human beings as ends rather than as means. The feeling that there 
is something vaguely indecent about even a scientific exploration of 
the roots of personality or the more intimate social relationships is 
probably rather widespread, and a hasty or tactless intervention in 
such matters is usually resented. This attitude may obstruct some 
kinds of social investigation as a similar attitude has in the past ob- 
structed kinds of medical investigation, and if it were to act as an 
intelligent social control over the use of scientific knowledge, it might 
be highly valuable. Nevertheless, a mere injunction to avoid control- 
ling or manipulating or managing human behavior, if it is laid down 
as a general rule, is simply impossible. Propaganda, even those kinds 
that are morally most objectionable, merely makes a methodical use 
of psychological processes on which human society and culture de- 
pend. The training of children, education, the preparation of men and 
women for their various stations in society, and the maintenance of 
their social relationship, in adult life, whether of work or play, har- 
monious and co-operative or the reverse, all depend upon psychologi- 
cal influences that are only in part conscious, and are in still smaller 
part considered and reasoned after the manner that the psychology of 
fifty years ago liked to imagine as typical. Even though the current 
tendency to emphasize irrational factors in personality, due perhaps 
to the vogue of psychoanalysis, should turn out to be an exaggeration, 
as cautious psychologists often believe, the conclusion will certainly 
stand that the influence of man on man, in forming personalities and 
in affecting their expression throughout life, is not exerted mainly by 
verbalized reasoning. The inclination of liberal philosophy to push 
aside this aspect of training and motivation as characteristic of the 
immature and the abnormal depended logically on distinctions that 
were legal rather than psychological. The injunction to avoid such 
influences as immoral has the effect of all impracticable moral rules: 
if taken seriously it would remove great areas of human relationship 
from moral control and moral responsibility.’ 





*Such a book as Karen Horney’s The Neurotic Personality of Our Time 
(1937), for example, makes clear both how closely abnormal traits are allied 
to normal ones and how intimately the form that neurotic traits assume is re- 
lated to the culture in which they occur. For a criticism of psychoanalytic ex- 
planations of personality see G. W. Allport’s Personality (1937), pp. 181 ff. 
Cf. H. A. Murray’s Explorations in Personality (1938), pp. 722 ff. 
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This ambivalence in the attitude of liberal thought — its optimism 
about the results of a scientific study of social relations and its moral 
repulsion against a possible extension of scientific control over human 
development — reflects a deficiency in liberal social philosophy itself, 
or rather a neglect on its part of conditions necessary to realizing its 
own liberal ideals. It is the purpose of this article to suggest the nature 
of these omissions. In its main purport, the criticism follows a line 
that has long been familiar, viz., that liberal thought in its classical 
form idealized a kind and a degree of individualism that was un- 
realizable and self-defeating ; so much would no doubt be generally 
admitted. The point here to be added is that the amended form of 
liberalism — the qualification of individualism with the proviso that 
the self whose freedom of thought and action is to be safeguarded is 
a “social” self — is quite insufficient. The qualification is indeed true, 
but it is so general, and its implications are so vague, that it is quite 
useless for any purpose, psychological or ethical. The amendment was 
in fact a grudging concession to criticism and was never really in- 
corporated into an effective system of social ethics. It permitted the 
ideal of the rational, self-determining personality to be retained as an 
ethical ultimate, without much consideration of the social and cul- 
tural factors by which such a personality is produced or maintained 
in existence after it is produced. And it failed to note that, as an ethical 
ideal, this type of personality, or indeed any type of personality, is an 
item in a cultural context and must therefore be considered in relation 
to the other ideals that the culture supports. In short the general 
conclusion to be supported is that there is a close and reciprocal inter- 
meshing of personality with social and cultural relationships such 
that neither can be considered realistically, whether for scientific or 
ethical purposes, without reference to the other. An understanding 
of the obscure psychological processes by which balance is main- 
tained between institutions and personal conduct is needed for an 
intelligent social policy, and in particular for the liberal ideal of a 
society which minimizes coercion and gives scope to responsible and 
self-directing personalities. The lack of balance, so often deplored, 
between the scientific achievements of the social studies and of the 
natural sciences is paralleled by a lack of balance in policy between 
the use of technology and a regard for the human problems that tech- 
nology creates. 
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BEYOND IDEOLOGY 


The defining characteristic of liberal social philosophy in all 
its branches was its individualism. It both postulated, as Sidgwick 
pointed out, that value is by definition a conscious experience of indi- 
vidual human beings, and assumed that the rational pursuit of such 
experience would provide an adequate support for social institutions 
and also their moral justification. At the very beginning of liberal 
political philosophy these assumptions were contained, by implication 
at least, in Locke’s theory of natural rights — and especially the right 
of property — as being the projection of a personality into the objects 
which are produced by a man’s labor. This conception took for granted 
the moral inviolability of the person, accepted this as a frame of refer- 
ence within which all morally justified coercion must fit, and assumed 
that a person is “by nature” rational and capable of self-direction. 
Behind these assumptions, which Locke like later liberals regarded as 
merely self-evident, there was no doubt a long history of ontological 
and religious speculation, as Carl Becker pointed out with respect to 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment Period in general.” The struggle 
for the right of private decision in matters of religious faith was the 
earliest of liberal issues, and in important respects it set the pattern of 
liberal thought in all the later issues. The assumption of the naturally 
rational man was carried over into the several fields of social study as 
they arose with very little examination of its empirical reliability. Pro- 
fessor Wesley Mitchell has commented upon the paradox that the 
psychology used by classical economics, though intended to make 
social studies scientific, had in fact been borrowed from the theologi- 
ans ; the rational man was a soul, a metaphysical entity, rather than 
an object of empirical investigation.* The individual person, fully 
formed as a rational being, not only capable of intelligent choice but 
essentially incapable of anything else — assuming that he was pro- 
vided with the requisite knowledge — was taken, as Professor Frank 
Knight has said, simply as “given,” with little or no inquiry into the 
complicated psychological process by which he acquires that power, 
if he ever does.* The elaborate psychology which developed as an ad- 
junct of the liberal social philosophy, using a hedonist theory of moti- 





* The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers (1932). 
*“Bentham’s Felicific Calculus,” in The Backward Art of Spending Money 


(1937). 
*Freedom and Reform (1947), e. g., pp. 201 ff., and passim. 
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vation and the association of ideas as its principal explanatory con- 
cepts, was really built around the prior assumption that behavior is 
to be explained as resulting from a clearly conscious calculation of 
advantage. The enormous weight of the individualist bias in liberal 
theory, and also its essentially a priori character, is perhaps most 
clearly suggested in the revision attempted by T. H. Green. Though 
Green was thoroughly critical of the epistemological and ethical inade- 
quacies of empiricism and was quite prepared to abandon Jaissez faire 
as a sufficient conception of social reform, he based his revision less 
upon the empirical falsity of the psychology alleged to support it than 
upon the metaphysical ground that the self is a manifestation of the 
“eternal consciousness” and is therefore a “social self.” In effect this 
supplemented the concept of the individual with an equally abstract 
concept of society, but it contributed only remotely to an understand- 
ing of the interdependence of one upon the other. A realization of the 
intimate and reciprocal relationship between personality and the cul- 
ture in which personality is always imbedded is in fact a recent con- 
sequence of social psychology and cultural anthropology. 

The tendency of liberal social philosophy to take the individual as 
given and to make the satisfaction of his rational choices the measure 
of social values was deeply implicated in the history of liberalism as 
a movement of social and political reform. Like most social philoso- 
phies it was in a high degree occasional, a product of reflection con- 
centrated upon the abuses and maladjustments of an historical situa- 
tion. The immediate purpose of liberalism, and its most conspicuous 
success, was the removal of a vast body of restrictions on freedom of 
thought and action which were oppressive and utterly out of accord 
with the intellectual, the religious, the economic, and the political 
needs of the society in which they remained imbedded. The obvious 
examples are the freedom of religious thought and worship, the free- 
dom of the new scientific investigation, the popular control over ab- 
solute government, the abolition of legal supports for obsolete social 
distinctions, and the release of commercial and industrial enterprise 
from useless and costly regulation. All of these restrictions were 
rooted in law —as legal regulations of religious profession and prac- 
tice, legal monopolies of political power, legal and political imposi- 
tions of standards of production, and legal restraints of trade. For 
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obvious reasons the head and front of liberal reform was improvement 
of legislation (improvement largely by repeal), improvement of judi- 
cial procedure, liberalizing and popularizing constitutional law and 
custom, and increasing the efficiency of administration. Quite inevi- 
tably, therefore, liberal social philosophy moved in the fields of law 
and politics and economics, and it concentrated its attention upon the 
legal and political structure of institutions rather than upon their foun- 
dations in social custom or in psychological motivation. The latter 
were conceived to be fixed by general principles of human nature and 
to be adequately safeguarded by remitting them, so far as possible, to 
the free voluntary choices of their members and by restricting legal 
intervention wherever possible to the enforcement of contract. The 
values which liberalism thus achieved were impressive, in creating 
the possibility of political liberty, in raising the standard of living, and 
in extending the range of individual opportunity. 

Nevertheless, this concentration upon the legal structure of institu- 
tions tended to conceal their less formal or more subjective social 
structure. Liberal political reform, as well as modernized industry, 
supervened upon a society that was highly stratified in respect to social 
position and authority and had been so for many generations, and 
political equalitarianism affected the customary ranks and orders 
with surprising slowness. Only in America, where immigration and 
a high level of mobility broke up this customary order, was there 
anything like a classless society, and even here a New England Whig 
could feel that the election of Andrew Jackson was a kind of pro- 
letarian revolution. In Europe political power, in spite of abstractly 
democratic principles and even in spite of extensions of the suffrage, 
remained pretty much in the hands of the social class that had long 
had it, with incursions by the rising industrialists. Even industriali- 
zation, though its long-term effects were revolutionary, at first came 
slowly (compared with its increasing tempo at a later date) and it 
affected after all a relatively small part of the total population. More- 
over, colonization was a ready safety valve to relieve the pressures of 
population and economic maladjustment. In short, liberal political and 
legal reform took place in a society in which the underlying social 
relationships — the intimate relationships in which men were reared 
and trained and largely lived — were relatively little changed, or 
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changed relatively slowly, and in which the changes affected relatively 
a small proportion of the whole population. Social institutions like the 
family or the small local communities, political and religious, or work- 
groups composed of master workmen and apprentices remained, as 
they had long been, rooted in immemorial custom. They embodied a 
fairly coherent system of social and moral valuations which the in- 
dividual inherited with almost as much certainty and with hardly 
more conscious effort than he had to give to his physical inheritance. 


This situation had a profound effect upon liberal social philosophy, 
though the effect can be seen rather in its tacit assumptions than in its 
explicit theories. In the first place, it scarcely conceived of social sta- 
bility as constituting a serious social problem. Broadly speaking, the 
society with which liberal reforms had to deal, like all societies in 
which personal relationships are largely regulated by slowly changing 
custom, was remarkably stable. Perhaps it seemed more stable than 
it really was. However this may be, to anyone whose social philosophy 
has been formed since 1914 the most impressive characteristic of the 
nineteenth-century liberal is his enormous sense of social security and 
his tacit confidence in the permanence of underlying social relation- 
ships and their moral supports. Huxley’s “Evolution and Ethics,” 


with its calm assumption that the values of Christian ethics remained 


unaffected after science had destroyed its intellectual underpinning 
and industrialization had changed its social background, is at once a 
document and, as it now seems, a curiosity of ethical literature. Karl 
Mannheim is certainly right when he says that the liberal program of 
basing political and economic institutions on an ideally complete ex- 
tension of individual choice was possible only because it took for 
granted a backlog of security which it saw little need to protect or per- 
petuate.® In the second place, because it took social stability for 
granted, liberal theory could largely neglect the vast complexity of 
social organization and the multitude of groupings and relationships 
in which the individual is enmeshed in his actual life. These were all 
conceived as adequately protected by reasonableness and self-interest, 
which were imputed to human beings as innate tendencies or the 
inevitable results of “natural’’ maturation. The result was that society 
was taken as being itself practically unorganized —a mere aggregate 








°“The Crisis in Valuation,” in Diagnosis of Our Time (1944). 
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of individuals related only by propinquity and by the contractual 
obligations which the individual assumed in the pursuit of his own 
self-interest. Such a conception of society was the logical counterpart 
of the assumption that the individual could be taken as a fully formed 
and rational personality in his own inherent nature. 


This neglect in liberal theory of the finer structure of social organi- 
zation has been picturesquely called by Elton Mayo the “Rabble Hy- 
pothesis.”® He points out that it depended upon a kind of hypothetical 
or putative psychology used by Ricardo and the other classical econo- 
mists to support their theory of price formation in a free market. 
Every man was assumed to pursue his self-interest as he understood 
it and in so doing to reason logically to the best of his ability. He was 
further assumed to act without reference to social ties, except insofar 
as he was bound by contractual agreements. The psychological theory 
therefore carried the sociological assumption that society is composed 
of wholly unorganized and uninstitutionalized individuals. As Mayo 
says, the psychology and the sociology were clearly designed in ad- 
vance to explain what buyers and sellers were supposed to do in the 
market, and it was assumed that the market itself is wholly deper- 
sonalized. If the theory of thé completely unorganized society had 
been looked upon as an empirical description of the way society ac- 
tually is, and of the way in which individuals actually behave in it, it 
could have been seen at once to be grotesquely untrue. The only ex- 
amples of an unorganized society that can be easily found are a casual 
crowd or a group that has temporarily disintegrated in some kind of 
emergency. 

Mayo’s studies of behavior in industry show how remote the as- 
sumptions of the “rabble” are from the relationships that occur in 
industrial personnel, even where people are supposed to be com- 
bined only by the economic ties of the job. Some sort of social organi- 
zation develops inevitably and spontaneously in any group of persons 
that work together habitually. In such a group a social code develops 
that often overrides motives of pure self-interest and renders ineffec- 
tive monetary inducements that are designed to increase output but 
that run counter to the loyalties and observances that the code pre- 
scribes. He concludes that teamwork is essential to the maintenance of 





* The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (1945), ch. ii. 
9 
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morale in a working force, and that any conception of the relationship 
between management and labor, based on the implicit assumption of 
the “rabble hypothesis” and what he elsewhere calls “a merely eco- 
nomic logic of production,’’* is destructive even of the economic pur- 
pose of getting maximum production. Thus a psychological rationali- 
zation that no psychologist for two generations has taken seriously as 
science can still persist as “common sense’ to defeat the very pur- 
poses of common sense itself. So far as facts are concerned, it is of 
course a commonplace to say that no society is ever unorganized. If 
it is at all inclusive it consists of an intricate pattern of lesser societies, 
of all degrees of permanence and importance. No group of persons 
can be long associated for any purpose without developing some kind 
of organization, even though it be so informal that no one bothers to 
say or think what its organization is. 

It is one of the grim paradoxes of recent political philosophy that 
“the rabble hypothesis,” which was in origin an attempt to find a 
quasi-scientific foundation for economic freedom, became an effec- 
tive working principle of totalitarianism for the destruction of liberty 
both political and economic. Totalitarianism is one-sidedly conceived 
when it is pictured merely as an exaltation of the power of govern- 
ment and the extension of its regulation over the whole area of private 
interests and individual choice. Such an extension is effectively possi- 
ble only where the spontaneous and indigenous social groupings of 
men in a complex society are weakened or destroyed and their place 
is taken by ad hoc organizations designed to be the agencies of regi- 
mentation. This was in fact the policy deliberately and systematically 
pursued by National Socialism, and it was this, far more than the 
absurd mythology of the racial state, which rendered the German 
population helpless before the combination of propaganda and terror- 
ism by which they were effectively manipulated. It was a policy quite 
literally of putting men, as Burke said, “to live and trade each on his 
own private stock of reason,”’ and the result was the paralyzing not 
only of reason but of moral judgment and individual conscience. “In- 
dividuality cracked under the impact of the Nazi system, yielding 
something that is close to the atomized, anarchic human being — 
what Spengler once called the ‘new raw man.’ ’* Autonomous and 





*The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (1933), pp. 120 f. 
*Max Horckheimer, Eclipse of Reason (1947), p. 122. Professor Horck- 
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voluntary labor unions were destroyed, and the whole working popu- 
lation was forced into the single Labor Front, with some twenty-five 
million members. The family was weakened by a judicial policy that 
encouraged the birth of illegitimate children. The churches were in- 
terdicted from every form of activity that could be construed as 
interference in secular affairs. Even social intercourse was pro- 
scribed so far as possible outside the state-controlled agencies for 
organizing the use of leisure time. Every measure was taken that 
could reduce men to human atoms who, by reason of their isolation 
from all the channels of normal discussion and their insignificance in 
a socially amorphous mass, were the more amenable to hysteria and to 
control by the agents of the Party.® The range of coercion by govern- 
ment is practically certain in any society to stand in direct proportion 
to the inability of people to manage their social and industrial interests 
in associations which are noncoercive in the sense that they organize 
more or less spontaneously the interests they represent. 


The essential difference therefore between an autocratic and a 
democratic society is inadequately described in terms only of indi- 
vidual liberty. It can be much more adequately described in terms of 


the autonomous or semiautonomous groupings that it permits, in 


which individuals engage in activities that they feel to be interesting 
and significant, in which they are subjected to the discipline and 
training that membership in such groups entails, and in which, so to 
speak, the group itself creates its own authority and enforces its own 
standards. Groupings of this sort — families, professional associations, 
labor unions, churches — often control and govern the actions and 
the lives of their members in ways that are far more intimate than 
legal authority commonly attempts, because they reach very far into 
“private” interests. The point is that this kind of regulation does not, 
in general, feel coercive, or at least it need not do so. It need not pro- 
duce the resentments and frustrations and aggressiveness inevitably 
awakened by an authority that is felt to be “external” and imposed by 
force. For associations of this kind convey also a sense of participa- 
tion: they permit discussion and co-operative decision and action, 





heimer’s metaphysical interpretation of this phenomenon as a revolt of nature 
against reason seems to me fanciful, unless it means that human beings cannot 
be reasonable without social supports quite different from mass hysteria. 

*Franz Neumann, Behemoth (1944), pp. 400 ff. 
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which is really the essence of personal freedom.’® This of course does 
not imply that these small groups and intimate associations are auto- 
matically and inevitably free from conditions and relations that breed 
personal frustration and aggressiveness. The roots of the frustrated 
and aggressive personality are likely to lie far back in childhood and 
hence are to be sought especially in the family.1! The fact remains, 
however, that these groups are not, on the whole, coercive in the 
sense in which political and legal power is coercive, and even though 
their influence is in fact compelling, the compulsion is not incompati- 
ble with a sense of personal choice and private initiative. Hence it 
remains true that a free society must be what Professor Maclver has 
called a “multi-group society” in which association carries the sense 
of participation, and in which the action of spontaneous groups is 
largely autonomous, though never of course without regulation in 
terms of the values supported by the larger group of which they are a 
part. 

Incidentally it is worth noting that the historical achievements of 
liberalism were not really in accord with the liberal theory of a society 
consisting of unorganized individuals. A major purpose of liberal 
reform was to make social groupings (other than the family) “volun- 
tary,” to give the individual the option of membership according to 
his own estimate of his private interests, and to construe the relation- 
ship as contractual. The gain in this program was great, compared 
with the state of affairs from which liberal reform started in which 
associations like churches and guilds were legally established and 
coercive. Nevertheless, there was always something fictitious or at 
least conventional about the liberal concept of voluntary choice and 
about the identification of freedom with relationships that were legal- 





” This point is, of course, not new. It formed the core of what was called a 
generation ago “political pluralism,” which was represented at its best perhaps 
by books like John Neville Figgis’ Churches in the Modern State (1913) and 
M. P. Follett’s New State (1918). Possibly political pluralism, especially 
as represented by Harold Laski and the Guild Socialists, was too much con- 
cerned with criticizing the legal concept of sovereignty. In this respect it was 
controlled by the traditional liberal bias toward the legal structure of institutions 
and the tendency to overlook their sociological and psychological foundations. 
These factors play a much larger part in recent studies of democratic govern- 
ment like Pendleton Herring’s Politics of Democracy (1940), e. g., pp. 427 
ff., and, more especially, R. M. Maclver’s Web of Government (1947), e. g. pp. 
421 ff. 

“ Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (1930). 
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ly contractual. Later liberalism had to qualify the freedom which it 
approved as “real freedom.” Certainly the voluntary choice which the 
individual exercised did not mean in general that he acted as an un- 
attached individual, or that he wanted to be unattached. The case of 
religious freedom, where voluntary choice was perhaps most com- 
pletely realized, is a case in point. The splinter sects which proliferated 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the product less of 
voluntary or rational choice than of a chaotic and revolutionary situ- 
ation. They either disappeared or settled down into definitely or- 
ganized churches. Moreover, the policy of religious toleration was 
established less because of claims to individual freedom than because 
of the existence of minority groups of substantial size that were or- 
ganized to make their claims of group-freedom effective. As Mosca 
says, “the isolated and original thinker has to be silent”’ in situations 
where there is a moral and intellectual monopoly.’* The “deviate,” 
who may be a highly useful member of the community, has his best 
chance for individual freedom in the interstices, so to speak, between 
groups that are mainly concerned to uphold their independence as 
groups. 

The actual course of development in modern societies, where men 
have been left free to follow their inclinations, has been quite the 
opposite of what a theory of pure individualism might suggest. So 
far from approaching a state of unorganized aggregation, liberal mod- 
ern societies have become more complexly organized. They have pro- 
duced a bewildering array of associations, drawn together to pursue 
some common interest, to publicize it in the face of indifference, or to 
defend and further it against the attacks of other hostile interests. The 
total number of such organized interests, and the range of member- 
ship in them that is open to any given individual, is not only very 
great ; it is almost certainly larger than it ever was in the past. The 
proliferation of such groups has often been regarded as a typically 
modern phenomenon, as no doubt it is in respect to their number, the 
rapidity with which they rise and change, and the variety of the inter- 
ests that seek organized expression in them. Professor Maclver re- 
gards the “multi-group society” as characteristically a modern de- 
velopment which is to be contrasted with the relative simplicity of 





% The Ruling Class (English trans., 1939), p. 196. 
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organization in more primitive societies. It is important to notice, 
however, that the difference is one of degree rather than of kind, for 
the existence of organization within organization is a universal fact 
of social structure. There is no society so primitive that its members 
belong simply to a single all-embracing community and no personality 
so channeled that all its interests are covered by a single all-inclusive 
membership. 

Cultural anthropologists like Malinowski have argued that function- 
ing groups are the normal units in which any society has to be 
studied.1* Family groupings by kinship, neighborhood groupings, 
groupings by age and sex, occupational groupings, and even some 
kinds of voluntary associations exist in very primitive societies and 
probably in all societies. Such groups are organized within themselves, 
and they are regulated with respect to their positions in the commun- 
ity. They exert authority over their members, are the custodians of 
technological knowledge and skill, support standards of performance 
and obligation, and in their turn are supported as agencies for per- 
forming generally recognized services both to their members and to 
the community. The interest groups in a modern society, therefore, 
are an extraordinary development of quite ordinary factors of social 
structure. Their interrelations, the maintenance of peaceful and co- 
operative relations between them, and their regulation in the light of 
some conception of public good — matters of grave concern in a 
modern industrialized society —are universal problems which have 
to be solved in every society. 


The sociological theory on which liberalism was ostensibly based, 
together with its accompanying theory of motivation, was therefore 
profoundly untrue to fact and was indeed colored throughout by a 
rationalization made to fit a program of political and legal reform the 
objectives of which were preconceived. This circumstance involved a 
practical hazard over and above the scientific inadequacy of the theo- 
ries. It tended to divert attention from other aspects of a rapidly 
changing social situation to which, by and large, liberal political 
reforms were collateral. It is a commonplace to say that much of the 





*% A Scientific Theory of Culture (1944), pp. 36 ff. It is true that other anthro- 
pologists have questioned the concept of “functioning” but not, I think, the exist- 
ence of the groups. 
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drive behind political liberalism, at least in the nineteenth century, 
came from social and economic changes induced by the new industrial 
technology, and that liberal social philosophy was indeed a kind of 
spokesman for these changes. In the long run the effects of this tech- 
nology reached, directly or indirectly, into every kind of social rela- 
tionship and were by no means confined to those that were overtly 
industrial or economic or political. The process demonstrated a fact 
now obvious to every sociologist — that any culture is a delicately 
balanced system of social organizations and patterns of behavior, and 
indeed of beliefs and moral convictions, which cannot be profoundly 
_disturbed at any point without the possibility that repercussions will 
run throughout the system and will often appear at points far removed 
from the center of the disturbance. The stability of the system depends 
upon an incredibly complicated interweaving of customary arrange- 
ments, habits of thought and action, and reciprocating social organi- 
zations, and in areas where these can no longer be relied upon, indi- 
vidual foresight and rational choice become nearly impossible. But 
industrialization and its inevitable accompaniment, urbanization, 
proved to be in a high degree disruptive of the relationships of use 
and wont that prevailed in preindustrial societies and largely incom- 
patible with the formation of stable new relationships. It is quite 
possible, moreover, that the disruption may affect most seriously 
precisely those relationships upon which the individual personality 
is most intimately dependent. The importance of these considerations 
for liberal social ethics is so great that the point must be elaborated. 
It is surely fatal to posit the ethical priority of rational personality and 
to disregard the fact that such personalities are produced by cultural 
conditions which can only be maintained by a social policy deliberately 
adopted and pursued. 

That modern technology and custom are incompatible has been so 
often pointed out that the reasons need only be briefly mentioned. 
The rapidity with which a highly rationalized technology changes is 
quite out of step with the rate at which custom is built up or an estab- 
lished custom changes. Changes in industrial processes have repeated- 
ly rendered long-established and highly skilled crafts obsolete. In 
general, the methods of mass production, though they depend upon 
highly skilled and highly exact craftsmanship at some points, have 
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tended to concentrate it in a smaller proportion of the persons en- 
gaged in industrial production. As a result it has rendered obsolete 
the system of apprenticeship by which a skilled artisan customarily 
learned his trade. At the same time the very high mobility of an indus- 
trial population tends to break down neighborhood communities and 
especially in cities to throw together great blocks of population whose 
only tie to their living place is their job. The mobility of an industrial 
population is not only a mobility in space but also a vertical mobility 
of social position, which tends to weaken the customary ties that fixed 
individuals as members of a social class. These and similar changes 
in industrial methods have had their effect also upon the structure of 
the family and in consequence upon the training of children, with 
results that are almost certainly reflected in lasting characteristics of 
personality. The small size of the American family, reduced commonly 
to the biological limit of parents and children and with a usual restric- 
tion in the number of the latter to two or three, is in sharp contrast 
to the family groups that were normal in our own culture two or three 
generations ago, to say nothing of the large family groups that are 
common in other nonindustrialized cultures. The more extreme dis- 
ruptive effects of industrialization and urbanization upon the family 
can be seen in the high rate of juvenile delinquency and adult crime 
in the industrial parts of large cities.’ 

The important point about these characteristics of an industrialized 
and urbanized society and about their disruptive effect on the relative- 
ly permanent customary groups within it is that every such disruption 
is likely to be in some way reflected in the personalities of the indi- 
viduals that make them up. Generally speaking the moral personalities 
of individuals are not independent of, or very distinct from, their 
everyday relationships to the people with whom they are closely 
associated. The demoralization of a group tends to be the demoraliza- 
tion of its members. Or if this is not to be the result, a high degree 
of self-control is demanded, and the power of self-direction itself has 
to come from somewhere, for children are not born with it. In the case 
of the family this is obvious. Juvenile delinquency is certainly a symp- 
tom of demoralization and indicates a disintegration of those values 





* Mayo gives rates per hundred of the same age and sex for mile zones having 
the Chicago Loop as a center (Human Problems, pp. 123 ff.). The figures are 
taken from Clifford Shaw’s Delinquency Areas (1929). 
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and controls by which a normal child learns to direct his conduct on 
useful and ethical lines. The deficiency of control is not a lack of co- 
ercive supervision by the police. It is rather a lack of the influences, 
in the family and in the neighborhood and in the school, by which a 
capacity for self-control and moral adulthood are developed. Apart 
from the extreme case of delinquency, most qualities of character that 
are counted normal or praiseworthy are probably correlated in some 
manner with the nature of family life. The high value that Americans 
set on ambition and the desire to “get ahead” has frequently been 
regarded as connected with the small size of the American family and 
its high mobility, which were mentioned above.!® The relationship 
between group membership and character, however, is not confined to 
the family, even though this is doubtless the most important group. 
Apprenticeship certainly imparted more than manual skill. It was a 
training as well in the ideals of good workmanship and also in the art 
of living with and working with other people — an education in team- 
work, and most work is teamwork of one kind or another. Moreover, 
the workman whose craft becomes obsolete has lost more than his 
job and his salary. He has lost the prestige and the social recognition 
that his skill entitles him to, and no psychologist doubts that esteem 
and position are related to psychological security, or anxiety and hu- 
miliation to psychological instability. Recurrent business depressions 
and their accompanying unemployment are moral hazards as truly as 
they are economic losses, for they undermine self-respect, especially 
in a culture that regards economic competence as a major index of 
success. On the industrial level it is the worker who lacks the stability 
of settled life in a family or neighborhood that drives up the figures 
of labor turnover.‘ 

There is a close and a reciprocal relationship between the psycho- 
logical stability of the individual and the security of his position in his 
family and in the other primary social groupings that supply his inti- 
mate relationships. This is conspicuously true of the formative years of 
an individual’s life and therefore especially applicable to the family, but 





* Sée the analysis of “Patterns of American Culture” by Robert Lynd in 
Knowledge for What? (1939), ch. iii. Cf. also Margaret Mead’s And Keep your 
Powder Dry (1942). 

** Harold D. Lasswell, Democracy through Public Opinion (1941), p. 33. 

* Mayo, Social Problems, ch. v. 
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it is also applicable to the “gang” and the neighborhood and to many 
others. It is here that the process of acculturation takes place — the 
learning of values and the formation of a conception of oneself and of 
one’s position and obligations in communities. The process is very far 
from being one merely of imitation and adoption. It is in fact the 
formation of a personality and no personality is merely imitative. The 
qualities of independence and self-direction, or of excessive aggres- 
siveness and inco-operativeness, are as truly elicited by the social 
formation of the individual’s innate capacities as the opposite qualities 
of submissiveness and conformity. What is produced is a socialized 
individual of some sort, and the word “socialized” need have no good 
ethical connotations. For neurotic and criminal personalities are so- 
cialized, in the sense of reflecting the effects of some kind of social 
influences, as truly as the responsible and the conscientious. The 
process is infinitely subtle and little understood, but there can be no 
doubt that the major influences are interpersonal and in that sense 
social. No individual simply adopts the patterns of approved behavior 
that his society provides, and no culture merely imposes its general 
rules of behavior on its members without regard for individual dif- 
ferences. Even the rules are full of differentials for the various groups 
of which the whole community is composed, such as age groups, sex 
groups, occupational groups. And there are always differences, falling 
far short of criminality and abnormality, between what the rules say 
and what people actually do.!* The process is one of continuous adap- 
tation on both sides, but no human being could conceivably develop a 
personality of any sort except under the influences of other human 
beings in organized social groups. These formative influences, both 
for good and bad, are exerted chiefly in the small groups where ° 
intimate personal relationships subsist, and the process is one of 
absorption and adaptation rather than of formal education or argu- 
mentation. 

It is also true that the psychological stability and security of the 
individual need continuous social support to keep them in operation. 
Some ability to stand alone or to swim against the current is part of 
the concept of individuality and of a self-directing personality. But the 





* Clyde Kluckhohn and O. H. Mowrer, “Culture and Personality,” Amer. 
Anthropologist, XLVI (1944), 1; cf. Clyde Kluckhohn and W. H. Kelly, “The 
Concept of Culture,” in The Science of Man, ed. Ralph Linton (1945), p. 78. 
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load cannot be too great or the conditions too continuously adverse. 
In particular these qualities can neither arise nor be maintained in a 
social situation which is incomprehensible, in which there is little 
apparent relationship between planning and accomplishment, in which 
initiative is not related to values — interests that the individual feels 
and can identify as his own. Psychological studies of industrial per- 
sonnel have made it apparent that most persons in such a situation 
cannot maintain interest in their work, and without interest they 
cannot continue either to co-operate or to put out their best efforts.’ 
“Tf an individual cannot work with sufficient understanding of his 
work . ituation, then, unlike a machine, he can only work against op- 
position from himself. This is the essential nature of the human: with 
all the will in the world to cooperate, he finds it difficult to persist in 
action for an end he cannot dimly see.’’*® The necessity of working in 
such a situation induces a sense of personal futility which is likely to 
end in apathy or aggressiveness, and either of these may mean im- 
pairment as a personality and as a member of a working group. From 
a quite different point of view and in connection with quite a different 
body of facts, Professor A. H. Leighton, in his study of psychological 
principles involved in administration, has shown the mutual depen- 
dence of emotional stress on social disorganization and of disorgani- 
zation upon conditions that produce stress. He has emphasized also 
the way in which the breaking down of the conditions of understand- 
ing and the blocking of normal channels of communication render 
orderly and noncoercive government impossible.4 

From these psychological findings it is apparent why the disruption 
of long-settled, customary groupings and arrangements by industriali- 
zation and urbanization are likely to be demoralizing, and why they 
lead to consequences that have often been diagnosed as moral decay 
and a serious threat to social and political stability. The village and 
neighborhood groups in which men lived and worked were relatively 





See, for example, the accounts of the experiments in the Hawthorne Plant 
of the Western Electric Company, summarized by Mayo in the two books cited 
above. Cf. also Roswell Ward, The Personnel Program of Jack and Heintz 
(1946). 

*® Mayo, Human Problems, p. 119. 

"The Governing of Men (1945), especially chs. xvi—-xviii. This study is based 
upon experience during the war in the administration of a Japanese Relocation 
Center. 
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permanent or only slowly changing, and they were relatively small. 
By long habituation men understood their positions in them. In them 
they had status and enjoyed respect. The range of opportunity was 
small, but expectations and prospects were relatively secure at least 
so far as they depended upon the social structure; the chances and 
mischances of life that come from living in an uncertain world were 
for the most part not the effect of conditions within the social group. 
Authority operated within relations of rank that were largely accepted 
as a matter of course. The values of good workmanship, of neighbor- 
liness, and of honest dealing were carried by codes that were habitual 
to the group. Within such a group the individual’s life stretched out 
before him from childhood with each step clearly marked, and the 
place that he was to fill as an adult was easily foreseen. The gains that 
he could hope to make were there to be seen, the steps toward them 
were readily comprehensible, and the obligations that he was expected 
to assume appeared as the logical consequences of the training he re- 
ceived. By and large men throughout history have found their place 
in the world in societies of this kind and have developed their sense 
of moral obligation from the ties that existed within such groups. 
Such societies offer little to the American virtues of ambition and 
getting ahead, but the gains of progress are not pure gain if they are 
purchased by the loss of a personality structure that makes ambition 
an intelligible ideal. For if the goal is too remote, the course too un- 
certain, the relation between obligation and the individual’s own needs 
too obscure, and the whole system into which he is thrown too unin- 
telligible, the result is what Durkheim called anomie: a social empti- 
ness and a planless kind of living that is self-defeating, disillusioning, 
futile, and destructive both of values and of moral obligation. As social 
psychologists have said repeatedly, any individual’s sense of psycho- 
logical security is derived from his assured membership in a social 
group and remains dependent upon it. A loss of psychological security 
impairs the attitudes and the action on which the orderly processes of 
group life depend. 

Two conclusions follow which are of great importance for a social 
ethics that is based upon the democratic ideal of free, self-directing 
personalities in an orderly society which conducts its affairs by dis- 
cussion and agreement rather than by coercion. First, morality does 
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not develop as an attribute of personality which is later applied to 
social situations. It develops first in social situations and takes form 
in actual personal interrelationships, and to a great extent it requires 
for its maintenance the continuing support of such relationships. The 
personality endowed with those moral qualities which liberal ethics 
has mainly prized — individual initiative, self-control, and social re- 
sponsibility — is neither a datum nor a result merely of the natural 
processes of growth by which an individual matures, though it re- 
quires both heredity and growth as conditions of its development. 
Personality is a property both of individuals and of the culture of 
which they are a part. “The individual is always imbedded in his cul- 
ture. He assimilates it, is changed by it, conserves it, represents it, 
conveys it, modifies it, creates it. The culture is expressed through 
personalities, and personalities are expressed in the culture.”?? Per- 
sonalities are literally formed in the process of acculturation, and 
acculturation takes place primarily in direct and intimate relationships 
between people. The weakening and dislocation of these relationships, 
as they exist in families, neighborhoods, or stable occupational groups, 
carries with it a weakening and dislocation of moral responsibility and 
induces a sense of personal frustration and futility. The sort of social 
criticism that attributes results of this kind to “moral decay” at large 
misses the point. If moral decay occurs on a large scale, there are 
social as well as personal reasons for it. 


Second, there is no sharp line to be drawn between emotional and 
intellectual stability or between the moral and the intellectual qualities 
of a personality, especially insofar as the latter appear in the compre- 
hension of social and moral relationships. The neurotic personality — 
even the mildly neurotic personality that can hardly be classed as 
abnormal — simply does not think straight or see himself or other 
people as they are. Even a temporary condition of emotional stress 
induces in quite normal people a high degree of credulity about plots 
and threats to their security, and a tendency to violent and ill- 
considered action that need have no rational relationship to removing 
the causes of the stress that induces the action. The sense of grievance 
in an industrial or other social situation is doubtless always sympto- 
matic, but there is little presumption that the persons directly con- 





=H. A. Murray, op. cit., p. 600. 
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cerned have a reliable understanding of its causes or of the best ways 
to remove it. The immediate effect upon them is quite likely to be a 
disruption of the moral scruples and restraints which would normally 
control their conduct toward other persons, with the result that they 
block the very channels of communication and understanding by which 
a reasonable adjustment might be reached. Studies of social disorders, 
whether on a small scale as in riots or on a large scale as in revolu- 
tions, have repeatedly shown the tendency of moral restraint and of 
understanding to collapse together under the impact of the emotional 
tension that such situations induce. Obviously also this state of affairs 
provides the opportunity for the “hero” and the “savior of society.”’ 
By and large the emotionally unstable person is an extremist of some 
kind, possibly an extremist of the apathetic and suggestible kind that 
makes him putty in the hands of a manipulator, possibly one of the 
aggressive kind that finds his personal interest, as has been said, in 
“keeping passion flaming.” In either case, though he may have 
shrewdness and cunning, he has little balance of judgment or percep- 
tion of long-range consequences and probabilities, even as they affect 
himself. Konrad Heiden’s biography of Hitler is a grim kind of 
success story: an ill-disciplined boy with fantasies of artistic achieve- 
ment, maturing as a vagabond in a Vienna slum, succeeds in a period 
of social chaos in dramatizing his own essentially commonplace 
neuroses to make a yet greater chaos. 

It is a very old and in a sense a commonplace observation to say 
that freedom and order, change and stability, are sides of the social 
process which cannot with safety be allowed to get too far out of 
mutual adjustment. This is not a matter for exhortation only but for 
wise and far-reaching policy. It means that there is in any culture an 
intricate intermeshing of institutions and human individuals and that 
the two support each other. It is true that some institutions always 
work badly, but they must not work too badly, for in general they 
have to respond to the needs and expectations of the individuals that 
live in them. Where they fail to do so, the index of their failure is an 
increase of frustration and an upswing of the amount of coercion that 
is needed to keep the system going, and coercion is a blunt instrument 
for producing any but the crudest social results. It is also true’ that 
individuals often behave badly, but too many of them must not behave 
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too badly, for there is nothing that keeps a set of institutions going 
except the valuations and the sense of obligation and the resulting ac- 
tion of human beings. The obligations and the needs and the expecta- 
tions and the results in actual human experience have to stand in 
some kind of humanly workable relationship. This relationship con- 
stantly changes, and as it changes, there has to be adjustment all along 
the line. For as the institutions change the human beings have to 
change too, and the two sets of changes must at least roughly cor- 
respond if the maladjustments and the resulting frustrations are not 
to become too heavy for the culture to carry. By and large in the his- 
tory of human societies the changes were slow and the adjustments 
were taken care of by the almost unconscious modification of cus- 
tomary practices and ideas. In a modern industrialized society they 
are excessively fast. A society that makes heavy demands in the way 
of rapid conversions and reconversions but which is complex to the 
point of being unintelligible to large numbers of its members is risking 
both stability and liberty. If it fails to cushion technological changes 
as they occur or subjects a substantial part of its members to periodic 
unemployment, with a resulting loss of social status and self-respect, 
it is risking the psychological security without which stability and 
liberty are not to be expected. Somehow or other industrial and urban- 
ized societies must find and support the psychological structures and 
social procedures that will permit decisions by discussion and agree- 
ment, or they must fall back on agreement by coercion. 


In making a constructive and long-run attack on problems of this 
kind the large generalities in which political discussion is customarily 
carried on will certainly not suffice. Democratic formulas like “treat- 
ing human beings as ends” or “the supreme worth of the individual” 
are valuable chiefly because they sum up an ideal, inherent in the lib- 
eral tradition, of minimizing coercion. In the nature of the case, how- 
ever, they must get their content from the contexts in which they are 
applied, and in the contexts which are not as yet understood, they 
carry no clear implications either of thought or policy. They easily 
become clichés, and they may be positively misleading if they connote, 
as they did in the traditional liberal theory, the idea that human beings 
figure in society as unattached individuals, endowed by nature with all 
the qualities of rational foresight that are needed to make them free 
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citizens of a stable society. The unit both for policy and for the social 
studies is not the individual, either as a biological or a metaphysical 
entity, but what Professor Robert Lynd has called “persons-in- 
culture” — the only place where there ever are persons. Neither can 
much enlightenment be expected from large and vague plans for the 
over-all reorganization of society, like individualism or socialism or 
communism. The speculative dispute over individual creativeness and 
social determinism is largely verbal until these big abstractions can 
be translated into bodies of concrete data, and when that happens the 
logical contrariety between the concepts is likely to be resolved by 
the discovery that they refer to different bodies of fact. Large ideas 
like these really leave the detailed, man-to-man relationships pretty 
much where they were. A British socialist government, so far at least, 
appears to have just about the same kind of trouble in coming to an 
understanding with labor unions that the capitalist owners of industry 
had. Little or nothing is known about what happens in Russia in such 
matters, but it is a safe guess that the sudden disruption of peasant 
communities and their conversion to a form of industrialized organi- 
zation resulted in a staggering amount of human frustration. So far as 
anyone knows, the change was accomplished by sheer coercion and 
terrorism, and coercion is not in the least affected by being called “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.’”” No matter what ideological concep- 
tions prevail about the structure of society in general, there will always 
be organization and authority and administration, carried on by some 
mixture of leadership and coercion, and in the end these operate on 
the everyday level where one human being is in contact with another. 
The moral and social value of humane and democratic ideals is demon- 
strated not by ideological argument but by the quality of the human 
relations they imply. 

The truth of course is that extremely little is known in a scientific 
way about relationships of this kind, even though every human being 
is immersed in them from birth to death. Their very pervasiveness 
makes them imperceptible, and they are understood for practical pur- 
poses by a kind of empathy in which there is little analysis and only 
the roughest confirmation of common-sense generalizations. In other 
words, this kind of knowledge, by which in fact most transactions 
between human beings are carried on, is part of the customary lore 
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by which social relationships have always been regulated. Science 
impinged upon it in the first instance where personal abnormalities 
forced themselves on the attention, as in psychoanalysis, or where 
cultural diversities that are still obviously normal were studied, as in 
cultural anthropology. The intermeshing of these two lines of investi- 
gation seems to be the outstanding fact, at the moment, about the 
development of social psychology. From it perhaps in time there may 
emerge a clearer discrimination between the basic processes of learn- 
ing, which are organic and therefore much the same in all cultures, 
and the selective processes by which every culture develops and main- 
tains its own preferred types of personality and therefore its own con- 
ceptions of character, value, and responsibility. Quite obviously scien- 
tific progress in the understanding of these processes must rest upon 
the detailed study of the minutiae of everyday interpersonal relation- 
ships as they exist in families or neighborhoods or occupational 
groups. Possibly Elton Mayo is right when he argues that the line of 
scientific progress for the social studies lies in the direction of trying 
to iron out the kinks that tangle these relationships, and that in the 
end social science depends on this kind of first-hand contact and ac- 
quaintance, as medical science depends on medical practice and the 
clinic as well as on laboratory investigation. If so, it would not be the 
first time in the history of science that application has been the mother 
of theory. 

The highly industrialized culture of Western Europe and America, 
in spite of its enormous power, still makes up but a small part of the 
world’s cultures. If it is true, then, that the Industrial Revolution as it 
there took place jeopardized the stability of the social structure, it is 
also true that, on a broader view, this kind of hazard is at a beginning 
and not at an end. The world is full of nonindustrialized cultures, in 
India and China and South America and Eastern Europe, in which 
the “cake of custom” has hardly as yet been broken, and in which the 
bulk of the population still lives in well-settled social arrangements of 
family, village, and handicraft that have been sanctified by generations 
of usage. It is as certain as anything can be that these “undeveloped 
areas” will be industrialized by the introduction of European and 
American technology, and that the process will go on, or will at least 
be attempted, at a rate which will be very fast as compared with the 
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rate at which that technology was first created. The latter produced 
great problems of human adaptation in a short time, but the process 
which is beginning will produce greater problems in a shorter time 
and for larger numbers of people. No doubt it is true, as it is usual to 
say, that the two bodies of knowledge needed to deal respectively with 
the technological and the human sides of such a problem are seriously 
out of balance. The engineering knowledge required to set up a system 
of mass production is relatively perfect; the knowledge needed to 
cushion the effects of the system on the human organism and on the 
social structure is by comparison nonexistent. Even more serious than 
the defect of knowledge, however, is the fact that conceptions of 
policy too are seriously out of balance and in general have been per- 
sistently so even in the liberal social philosophy that directed the 
industrializing of Western Europe. Progress has been identified with 
the increase of production, the opening to the individual of a wider 
range of choices, and his mobility in the social structure. These are 
unquestionably great goods, but there are limiting factors in their 
attainment which an intelligent policy cannot neglect. For the capacity 
to make choices that are not merely futile or to use opportunities with 
satisfaction is dependent both in origin and in exercise on social or- 
ganization and stability. 
GEORGE H. SABINE 


Cornell University 








HUMAN NATURE AND 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 


I 


a everyone has been aware at one time or another of gov- 
ernment policies that do not fit human nature. Petty regulations 
that irritate the citizen are familiar ; and there are more serious situ- 
ations in which the services of important government agencies are 
rendered inefficient, portions of the public are injured, and bad rela- 
tions with other countries promoted. 

One cannot estimate the exact total in consequent human misery 
and death, but there can be little doubt that it has magnitude. Certain- 
ly, if human relations are a central problem of our time, then a part 
of this problem is the creation of nonhuman and inhuman policies by 
governments. 

When one turns to the question of why this happens, a number of 
causes are evident. The people engaged in making policy, whether the 
level be high or low, are always subject to influences that are not of 
their own choosing. These include law, budget, available personnel, 
pressure of time, and the opinions of other government officials, the 
legislature, and the public. These influences, often matters that have 
nothing to do with the policy issue under consideration, can never- 
theless force a final shape which no one of the participating policy 
makers considers wisest or best. 

In addition to recognized pressures and limitations of this order, 
there are determining influences that come from more or less uncon- 
scious motives. These have to do with the emotional life of the indi- 
vidual policy maker and with his efforts to maintain or advance him- 
self in relation to his fellows. 

There are also conscious influences stemming from politics, in the 
disreputable sense of the word, from ulterior purposes, and from the 
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policy maker’s desire to make a right impression rather than a right 
decision. However, it is easy to be overimpressed with this set of 
determinants and to believe them the cause of all the results we do 
not like —that is, to find someone to blame. While there are, of 
course, conscienceless policy makers, there are very many who are 
sincere; yet the sincere are scarcely any less responsible for policy 
that is maladjusted to human nature. Good will is evidently not 
enough. The virtuous as well as the wicked are found among those 
who, in making policies, behave like King Canute, telling human tides 
not to rise. 

Of at least equal importance with imposed restrictions, unconscious 
trends, and ulterior purposes is the question of available knowledge. 
Policies that are exceedingly badly adjusted to human nature are 
frequently created because at the time when decision has to be taken 
there is no way of knowing how to do better. It requires after-events to 
reveal the mistakes. In such circumstances, the outcome, however bad, 
must be laid to the state of civilization’s wisdom and not to the policy 
makers. 


There still remain instances —a significant number of instances — 
in which knowledge of human relations is available but is not used. 
The present article is addressed to this subject. 


It must be noted, however, that it is artificial to separate, as has 
been done here, the question of utilizing knowledge from ulterior 
purpose, unconscious bias, and imposed restrictions from law, budget, 
and similar influences. There is always some mixture of such factors 
in any particular instance. Moreover, these factors affect each other. 
A restricting law, for example, may remain on the books because 
there is not sufficient realization of the need to change it. The problem 
of utilizing knowledge has bearing on all the other influences. 


A question may be asked at this point: Will a greater use of knowl- 
edge advance or restrict the effect of ulterior purpose? This depends 
on distribution. If knowledge were limited to a few persons, there 
would be danger of its use to exploit the many. On the other hand if 
knowledge of principles in human relations were widely distributed, 
as is knowledge of principles in hygiene, it would be possible to have. 
policy making that is both adjusted to human nature and socially 
responsible. General criticism could press in this direction as it now 
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presses for proper sanitation. Policy makers are both permitted and 
restricted by the expectations of the rest of us. 

The notes that follow are based on observation and sum up what it 
seemed to me was happening in a number of different situations in 
which several kinds of government policy were being formed. 


II 


One of the reasons that available information about human nature 
and human relations is omitted in policy making is that the principles 
and concepts which underlie its collection and interpretation are either 
unknown to policy makers or are mistrusted by them. With the prin- 
ciples lacking, the data are necessarily ignored. In place of the missing 
concepts, one finds well-reasoned arguments that stand on dubious 
assumptions. We may begin, therefore, by comparing these two dif- 
ferent approaches. 

Principles and concepts regarding human nature and human rela- 
tions have the reputation of being full of speculation, rich in ideas, 
and low in consensus of opinion. The reputation is not undeserved, 
for there are wild areas, but there do exist some concepts about which 
there is substantial agreement. It is not possible here to attempt a rep- 
resentative list of such items. However, there are a number of state- 
ments that try to sum up areas of general agreement and these have 
not on the whole been greeted with undue resistance or controversy.! 

Although a listing is not possible, the presentation of one illustrative 
example may serve to give a better idea of what is meant by “con- 
cepts” dealing with human relations. In policy making (and in edi- 
torials) one encounters the belief that a custom that has been held by 
the people of a nation for centuries has strength and stability derived 
from its age. Conversely, it is said that recent customs are weak be- 
cause of their newness. During the war, for instance, there was an at- 
tempt to show on scholarly grounds that the Japanese patterns relat- 
ing to the Emperor were in a great measure a recent invention and 
did not have the antiquity claimed by the Japanese. From this it was 





*See “Human Nature and the Peace” ( a statement of ten principles signed 
by over 2,000 psychologists), in Readings in Social Psychology, ed. Theodore 
Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley (New York: Henry Holt, 1947), p. 655; 
A. H. Leighton, The Governing of Men (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1945), pt. II, pp. 249-367. 
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argued that customs regarding the Emperor were weak and that poli- 
cies of direct verbal attack in psychological warfare should be carried 
out. 

Concepts of human relations would confirm the idea that very new 
customs are unstable until they have become generally recognized 
among the people and habits of practice have become established. 
However, it would be denied that, once this period were over, antiqui- 
ty per se added any strength to custom. It would be said that it is not 
the real age of a custom that counts, but the beliefs of the people 
regarding age. If they set a high value on antiquity, as most people do, 
and if they think a particular custom is old, this will give it strength. 

It is not real history that gives stability to a custom but supposed 
history. Furthermore the strength of a custom cannot be understood 
in historical terms alone, either real or supposed, but must be con- 
sidered in the context of current situations including stresses and 
aspirations. 

Policy makers, in place of having principles of this order, have 
others derived from their training and experience in law, economics, 
government, and related fields. Each of these, is, of course, an im- 
portant body of thought and information regarding human behavior, 
but related to special aspects rather than to the totality that it is often 
essential to consider in policy making. 

Perhaps more important than the systematic training is the fact that 
the concepts of policy makers are also derived from their personal 
psychological theories. Because of one of the interesting patterns of 
our culture wherein “practical men” hold theory in disrepute while 
highly valuing the material discoveries to which it contributes, many 
policy makers would probably not own to having “theories.” They 
would likely refer to them as “common sense.” 

Nevertheless, theories they are, of a rough and ready variety. In 
part they come from individual experience and in part from widely 
shared cultural patterns. They include valuable products of historical 
experience, but they also include notions, prejudices, vestigial pat- 
terns, and sentiments that are not so much based in fact as in the 
desire to further hopes and reduce fears. 


Thus, like other theories, the theories that are called “common 
sense” may be true or false. Historical perspective suggests that what 
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is regarded at one period as common sense may at a later time be 
thought a myth. Gregery Zilborg has expressed this by, “The common 
sense of today is the uncommon nonsense of tomorrow.” An obvious 
illustration is the former belief that the world is flat. 

These remarks are not intended to be a rejection of common sense, 
but merely to point out that it is a mixture of theories, especially in 
human relations, and that one cannot afford to be uncritical in its 
evaluation. The necessity, as suggested by Adolf Meyer, is to have 
common sense “systematically checked by orderly comparison with 
organized technical experience.” It is this that is lacking in the policy 
maker’s concepts. 

The concepts derived from a scientific approach to human relations 
differ from the “practical” theories in that neither the experience of 
an individual nor cultural traditions are accepted as sufficient proof 
of truth. Scientific concepts that have become established are built on 
the joint effort of many workers participating in observation, experi- 
mentation, and analysis. The resultant ideas are not the final word, 
but they are progressively more extensive, complicated and subtle, and 
closer to reality than are the “common sense” theories. 

Related to the matter of differing concepts is the problem of seman- 
tics. Many of the principles of human relations are expressed in tech- 
nical terms which either mean nothing to the policy maker or else 
mislead him. 

In bridging this gap, it seems right that those who develop the con- 
cepts should be responsible for making them intelligible to those who 
have need of them. However, there is also some need for effort at 
understanding on the part of the policy maker and the policy maker’s 
critic. There are limits in the degree to which concepts and data can 
be reduced to everyday phrases. Some technical terms are necessary 
and should be commonly understood, since simple and clear English 
is not necessarily accurate English when the subject is complex. The 
time comes when it is better to say “auto” than “horseless carriage.” 


Ill 


Differences in concepts and differences in the use of words are 
probably only part of a larger contrast between policy making and 
science which constitutes a genuinely different way of thinking. 
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In both policy thinking and scientific thinking there is the employ- 
ment of definition, of categories, of facts, of basic assumptions, and of 
logic, especially syllogism, in order to arrive at conclusions, or to ex- 
plain human behavior. In policy making, however, the conclusions are 
supported by a structure of logic which extends high above its founda- 
tions in basic assumptions, and which is vast in proportion to the facts 
employed. Indeed, the facts are usually fastened on here and there 
for illustration. Much importance is attached to neatness, brilliance, 
persuasiveness, dramatic quality, and even the sheer mass of logical 
elaborations. 


In the other approach, facts, observed events, and ascertained in- 
formation play a dominant role. Logic is used as a bridge between 
those facts already known and those being discovered. In itself logic 
does not rate highly as a means of establishing a conclusion but is 
rather a way of arriving as efficiently as possible at points where tests 
can be applied by direct experiment or by experimental observation. 
Brilliance of argument and logical intricacies are important only if 
they lead to such tests and are supported by them. Reasoning that 
extends a long way without touching at test points is regarded with 
skepticism no matter how solid it may appear. This, as Francis Bacon 
pointed out, must take place since even the most brilliant mind cannot 
construct in imagination the complexities of nature from a few prem- 
ises. Some things are always left out unless there are frequent “helps” 
by checking back to nature with direct observations. 


In addition to a heavy reliance on logic, there is in much of the 
thinking that goes into policy an assured and absolute attitude regard- 
ing the truth of conclusions that are put forward. This is not always 
evident on the surface at first since the language used is sometimes 
modest enough. It appears in the practice of assuming that the con- 
clusions are true until proved otherwise and by a readiness to argue 
for them like a lawyer at court trying to win a case. 


In the other type of thinking, there is a disposition to consider and 
compare. Even the fundamental assumptions useful as starting points 
are thought to be tentative. Similarly, the conclusions are viewed as 
relative rather than absolute, and susceptible to change in the light 
of new discoveries, though solidly resistant to change from all other 
pressures. 
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In general, the thought sequences that go into policy making are 
formally presented as if they developed in an orderly manner from 
assumptions to conclusions after the fashion of Euclid. If one watches 
the process, however, it is usually apparent that the practice is in the 
reverse order. The “conclusions” come first from roots that are not 
always clear but that lie close to the abiding attitudes and beliefs — 
that is, the personality — of the policy maker. From such “conclu- 
sions” a rational framework is built downward in search of facts and 
commonly held ideas that can serve respectively as evidence and as 
acceptable assumptions, making up together the foundations. 

This process has some similarities to the scientific procedure of 
forming hypotheses but is different in the emphasis on “proving a 
point” rather than exploring and examining. Facts, ideas, and con- 
cepts that do not fit the conclusions are ignored unless liable to be 
brought up in counterargument. 

One result of all this is the development of considerable skill in 
making wishful thinking plausible, giving it legal or learned form, or 
making it forcefully persuasive. Time is spent on discussion, elabora- 
tion of ideas, the working-up of arguments for defense or attack, and 
the building of towers of syllogisms, rather than on a systematic effort 
to collect and analyze available data and to achieve conclusions 
through induction. 

In concluding these points, it must be admitted that the scientist 
presented is idealized in order to make the contrast clear. In practice 
he too often displays the kind of thinking that has here been attributed 
to the policy maker. This is especially likely to happen when he par- 
ticipates in policy formation and becomes identified with a plan. Such 
occurrences however, do not alter the fact that the scientist has at 
least a different ideal pattern and has also had some practice in its 
exercise. Nor does it alter the fact that by and large he gets closer to 
truth when he is being a scientist. 


IV 


It is possible to sum up, at least in part, by describing policy makers 
as having more in common with rationalism than empiricism, of being 
more like Plato than Harvey or Newton. There remains a further 
contrast that is implicit in what has already been said, but which 
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deserves special mention. Since this is a subject difficult to present in 
a few abstract terms, two descriptions will be offered first. 

Suppose that a naturalist is studying a wilderness area for purposes 
of conservation. He finds that the various plants and animals exist in 
a state of complex interdependence. His attention is directed toward 
mountain sheep that are diminishing in number and also to the pres- 
ence of wolves. Were he a sportsman or rancher, he would be likely 
to conclude quickly that the wolves were the cause of the reduction in 
sheep and to maintain this view with no little heat. The naturalist, 
however, does not stop with such a single idea. He observes, theorizes, 
and tests his theories with further observations. He finds that the 
wolves kill the sheep but that they also kill numbers of other ani- 
mals, including rodents that are in competition with the sheep for 
fodder. The sheep suffer from scarcity of food, from soil depletion of 
certain chemicals due to erosion, from diseases, and from the winter- 
killing of lambs. In the end, the naturalist may find that the wolves 
are one of a number of serious threats to the sheep, and that their 
removal would help improve the sheep population. Or he might find 
that the balance of nature is such that the wolves aid the sheep by 
keeping down the numbers of other animals that eat the same food. 

In either event, the naturalist sees multiple forces at work in a state 
of interdependence, rather than a single cause that fits like a key into 
a lock. Moreover, he does not take sides with sheep, wolves, or other 
animals but tries to understand how they are interdependent. 

For the second picture, suppose a doctor is carrying out research 
on a disease such as tuberculosis. His first goal is to understand the 
process, and he finds before long that he cannot regard the tubercle 
bacillus as the cause of the disease. For one thing it is evident that 
millions of people harbor the germ without developing any signs or 
symptoms of tuberculosis. The bacillus, it turns out, is only one of a 
number of conditions that must be present before tuberculosis occurs. 

At no time does the doctor get wound up in hating the germ, nor 
does he weave patterns of revenge into his research. He keeps his 
mind on the central aim of finding out what is going on so that 
remedial change can be introduced. 

The word “functional” is a convenient term for labeling this way of 
looking at phenomena. It has been borrowed from physiology by cer- 
tain cultural anthropologists. According to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown: 
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The concept of function . . . involves the notion of a structure consisting of 
a set of relations amongst unit entities, the continuity of the structure being main- 
tained by a life-process made up of the activities of the constituent units. 

If, with these concepts in mind, we set out on a systematic investigation of 
the nature of human society and of social life, we find presented to us three sets 
of problems. First, the problems of social morphology — what kinds of social 
structures are there, what are their similarities and differences, how are they 
to be classified? Second, the problems of social physiology —how do social 
structures function? Third, the problems of development —how do new types 
of social structure come into existence? . . 

By the definition here offered “function” is the contribution which a partial 
activity makes to the total activity of which it is a part. The function of a par- 
ticular social usage is the contribution it makes to the total social life as the 
functioning of the total social system.’ 


Bronislaw Malinowski says: “The primary concern of functional 
anthropology is the function of institutions, customs, implements and 
ideas. It holds that the cultural process is subject to laws and that the 
laws are to be found in the function of the real elements of culture.’ 

“Functional,” includes objectivity but goes beyond this to stress 
attention to multiple interacting forces. The underlying assumption 
is that things happen, however complexly, according to natural law. 

For the most part, the functional view of human relations and its 
implications do not penetrate deeply into the thinking that gives rise 
to policy. 

V 

One result of the absence of the functional view is that policy 
makers (and the critics who influence policy) look on groups of 
people, whether communities, nations, or socio-economic classes, as 
if they were individual human beings with consistent motives and 
logically derived, co-ordinated action. In reality, such groups of peo- 
ple behave in response to many interacting forces, and they display a 
wide variety of acts by individuals and subgroups. Anthropomorphiz- 
ing society — that is, thinking of a group of people as if it behaved 
like an individual man — is one of the most costly errors in analyzing 
human affairs. It leads to a preoccupation with plots instead of social 
and psychological forces. Opportunities for understanding and rem- 
edy are missed, while confusion, suspicion, and hostility increase. 

The habits of our language by which we refer to a nation as “she,” 
use single verbs after their names, or refer to a leader as if he were 





*“Concept of Function in Social Science,” Amer. Anthropologist, XXXVII, 
(July-September, 1935). 
®“Culture,” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
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the nation itself impel us toward this line of thought and expectation. 
The inconsistencies and disparate actions that spring from the differ- 
ent parts of any large group of people, or from the existence of oppos- 
ing trends, instead of being recognized for what they are and analyzed 
in such terms are ingenuously interpreted as proof of plots. This is 
not to deny that plots do exist, and that some societies are more 
co-ordinated than others. But the plots possible are limited by the 
prevailing social and psychological influences. As for co-ordination, 
even highly organized societies with strong traditional patterns fall 
far short of being the integrated, manlike entity that is postulated in 
so many explanations of group behavior. 

During the war Japanese activity was time and again explained on 
assumptions of superhuman and supersocial unity and one-minded- 
ness. Granting that the Japanese have many patterns in their culture 
that do show more co-ordination of people than is commonly seen in 
urban American life, the extremes that were supposed were at vari- 
ance with existing concepts and information. After V—J day some of 
those who were piecing together in Tokyo, from records and inter- 
views, the wartime picture were astounded at the disorganization and 
conflict revealed. They were moved to remark that the reason we won 
the war in spite of the “snafu” from which we suffered was because 
the Japanese “‘snafu’’ was much worse — so bad, in fact, that it made 
our co-ordination appear efficient. 

Nevertheless, explanations in terms of elaborate plots continue. A 
distinguished Far Eastern expert said shortly after the war that 
“they” had issued a “directive” to all Japanese. He estimated that it 
contained the following orders : 


(1) Make a big play about food and try to convince the Americans 
that it has to be imported. This is necessary in order to avoid the social 
and economic changes that will occur if food is not imported. 

(2) Make a great show of co-operation in order to shorten the 
occupation. 

(3) Make a name for openness and good-fellowship by admitting 
your mistakes ; but also point out that others have made mistakes too, 
and we are all human beings together. 

(4) Drive a wedge wherever possible between the Allies. 

(5) Promote civil war in China by siding with Chiang. 

(6) Use the Japanese militarists as a lightning rod; get the atten- 
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tion of the Americans on to them and off the rest of us. 

(7) By indirection, save the Emperor, who will save us. 

These “orders” were thought by the Far Eastern expert to consti- 
tute a careful, deliberate plan transmitted to all ranks with appro- 
priate “schooling” in what to say to the Americans and how to say it. 
He doubted that there was any significant amount of spontaneity in 
the behavior of the Japanese we encountered every day. 

The functional point of view and the concepts of human relations 
would suggest that the above “orders” are in fact a partial list of a 
number of reactions by various Japanese, reactions that would be 
found among some people in any large population under similar cir- 
cumstances. No nation-wide plot was necessary to explain the Japa- 
nese anxieties about food, their fear for the Emperor, their dis- 
illusionment with the wartime leaders, antipathy toward the Chinese 
Communists, and so on. The fact that some of the moneyed classes 
might see advantages to themselves in these widespread attitudes, and 
hence encourage them, did not mean that they were responsible for 
them or “controlled” them. The plot interpretation suggests a spurious 
consistency and long-range purposiveness in behavior that is seldom if 
ever seen in nature; it induces one to overlook other trends among 
the people, and it obscures a functional understanding of the inter- 
acting forces that go to make up the several different kinds of overt 
behavior. 

The history of man’s understanding of the physical world is the 
history of progress away from an anthropomorphic view. Storms, 
floods, famines, and epidemics were originally thought to be due to 
inherent spirits that had the loves, hates, vanities, and disposition to 
revenge that are found among people. No storm or fire just happened 
as a result of interacting forces in nature. It was perpetrated by an- 
thropomorphic beings that had schemes in mind. “Somebody does it 
deliberately” was the universal assumption, and explanation con- 
sisted in finding out who he was and why. When a plague hit the 
Greeks before Troy, it was because 

Phoebus Apollo . . . came down from the peaks of Olympus wroth at heart 

_. and he let fly an arrow; and there was heard a dread clanging of the silver 
bow. First did he assail the mules and fleet dogs, but afterward, aiming at the 


men his piercing dart, he smote; and the pyres of the dead burnt continually in 
multitude.‘ 


~ * Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernst Myers, The Iliad of Homer (Mac- 
millan & Company, 1911). 
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Even among the scientific pioneers, the anthropomorphic view per- 
sisted at subtle levels. As late as three hundred years ago in academic 
centers of Europe metals were said to have “spirit” and to “agitate” 
with anger when heated. Heavy objects were said to fall down because 
of ‘‘an appetite to rest and to conserve their nature in that place which 
is most proper for them.” 

Gradually, however, by slow and painful degrees, as science and a 
functional view developed, people came to see, as Hobbes put it, the 
absurdity of “ascribing appetite, and knowledge of what is good for 
their conservation, which is more than man has, to things inanimate.” 

Having eliminated the anthropomorphic view of nature, we have 
come now to the need of eliminating the anthropomorphic view of 
mankind. This is not merely a paradox but means that we cannot have 
policy adjusted to human nature when it is based on a type of thinking 
that projects into societies and nations the simple motives and plots 
of individual persons. 

The idea that societies move according to multiple forces that affect 
them within and withou. is not wholly absent from the thinking of 
policy makers and their critics. It is, however, repeatedly overwhelmed 
(especially when emotions are aroused) with interpretations which 
assume that “somebody does it deliberately,” and that the task is to 
find the somebody and retaliate or propitiate. The movements of na- 
tions, the behavior of groups within nations, the acts of management 
and labor are thus reduced to the simple formula of a cave man priest 
explaining the weather. 

The implication in this view, one that brings both slow deterioration 
and quick havoc, is the belief that remedy lies in punishing groups of 
people for their behavior without understanding and dealing with the 
forces producing that behavior. False issues then develop around 
whether to have a “tough” policy or a “soft” policy, with all the ob- 
scuring emotions these and similar words bring with them. 

Policy, then, often fails to be realistic in human terms because of 
absolute values and preconceptions that are held together by consistent 
logic based on dubious assumptions and insufficient data, and because 
it lacks the concepts and the information essential in a functional view 
of human nature and human relations. 

ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON 
Cornell University 
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ITS BASIC NATURE AND PROBLEM 


OLLOWING a venerable precedent, which has become rather 

hackneyed usage, we may begin by observing that “man is a 
political animal.” But it is more in keeping with modern ideas and 
knowledge to say a “social” animal; and we must immediately add 
that social “animal” is misleading, for it is the differences between 
human and animal societies that especially need to be emphasized. 
The only highly organized nonhuman societies of separate organisms 
are those of certain “colonial” insects, which are based on a physical 
(anatomical and physiological) specialization not found in man. Their 
patterns of behavior and of social order are fixed by instinct, which is 
also true of the crudely organized “herds” or other groups among the 
higher mammalian species. The notion of pure mechanism, without 
intelligence, cannot be strictly accurate, even for ants and termites, but 
it must be close to the truth ; in the absence of speech, there can hardly 
be any “thinking,” properly so named, or anything whatever of group 
deliberation. The social animals do not feel conflict between the in- 
terests of individuals or between individual and group interests, and 
do not solve, or confront, group problems. 

Man is as completely social as a termite in being unable to live at 
all outside a group of considerable size and of complex yet fairly stable 
structure (even a Crusoe is no real exception) ; but the reasons and 
the accompanying phenomena are utterly different. Human evolution 
did not start from a highly socialized animal ; man and the insects rep- 
resent the culmination of two different lines that separated far down in 
primitive marine life. “Our” line was socialized for the most part long 
after the final achievement of the physical basis of a high intelligence 
and after other profound physical changes, notably in the reproduc- 
tive system, that occurred between the highest known animals and 
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homo. Of these physical changes, excluding brain size and general 
form, no record is likely ever to be found, as they affected only the 
ephemeral flesh, not the bony structure, or any durable artifacts. Very 
little if any human behavior is biologically inherited in a pattern at 
once definite enough and complex enough to be properly called an 
instinct. Man’s original nature has been dissolved and diluted into 
vague urges or “drives,” whose specific manifestations are acquired 
after birth by learning, in one form or another. They are “cultural” 
in the anthropological sense of custom, mores, or institutions, i.e., 
derived from the community in which the individual grows up — 
not necessarily that in which he is born. The patterns are subject to 
modification by individual experience, and the activities traceable to 
particular drives have become overlapping and more or less inter- 
changeable. They change gradually by the process of unconscious 
drift (spontaneous variation and selection), with invention at a mini- 
mum until very recent times. On the other hand, such “culture” is 
scarcely found among animals; some exception may be made for the 
birds, which are not in the evolutionary sequence leading to man (and 
which, interestingly, are the only animals that can even be taught to 
imitate speech). 

We can imagine social life operating entirely on this principle of 
custom and conditioning. It is as mechanical as instinct, but has the 
biological advantage of a flexibility and adaptability greater than the 
accidents of gene mutation. But we have no knowledge of any actual 
society of this simple kind. In the most primitive human society, at 
least three other principles are operative, all more or less connected 
with intelligence (in the instrumental sense). The most ancient seems 
to be authority or leadership. In addition, there is informal or con- 
versational discussion, not rationally directed but undoubtedly con- 
tributing to modification, by drift, both of language itself — the basic 
and typical institution — and of attitudes and overt behavior. Finally, 
among men there is always some formal deliberation, with explicit 
formulation of issues and “discussion” leading to agreement on a con- 
clusion — or, if this fails, either to compulsion or to disintegration of 
the group. The mores never function by themselves, for human nature 
is antisocial as well as social ; intelligence seems to be inherently indi- 
vidualistic, conceiving of ends and modes of their pursuit in forms 
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that involve conscious conflict with other units. Consequently, usages 
or protolaws are not merely scientific principles but are also laws in 
the higher sense of being felt as imperative, and they always require 
enforcement by various sanctions. It seems impossible to think of man 
as not characterized by these traits or to call by that name any creature 
that is without them.? 

The reference to sanctions suggests the fact that whatever arrange- 
ments are established in human society seem practically always to be 
“sanctified” by religion, an elaborate and various institutional phe- 
nomenon almost as important as language, and like it much more 
important than any concrete usage or custom. (Naturally, religion 
itself is peculiarly conservative, resistant to drift; but it is subject to 
more or less considerable mutation through the agency of “prophets.’’) 
It normally includes much ritual, partly of the nature of play, but of 
varying supposed potency over supernatural powers, conciliatory or 
coercive, and over natural events and the efficacy of various acts. In 
addition to a quasi-religious reverence for their customs as such, 
primitive peoples believe in occult forces and invisible powers — 
totems, ghosts of ancestors, and other spirits, living in the objects 





1Interrelationships among these several social principles are almost infinitely 
various. It would be of the greatest interest and value to know something of the 
evolution and historical development of the complex, particularly the develop- 
ment of speech and the differentiation within the primitive harem herd (said to 
be characteristic of the anthropoid apes) of fairly definite and stable families. 
If we only knew how protomen learned to talk and what they said, especially the 
relation between imparting useful information and emotional expression. Speech 
may well have begun with love song or inspirational “oratory”; and ballad 
history, lament, and jest are doubtless older than logical discourse. Again, sex 
relations and family life, within a large organized group, would seem to be the 
crucial point at which mores and authority replaced instinct; and they are basic 
for the higher emotional life and for all civilized, hence all human, social order. 

Recent study of animal groups suggests for protohuman society a large role 
of authority in the brutal form of “dominance,” established by fighting — for 
food, for sex (among the males), and for dominance itself or prestige. It is not 
a nice process, by our moral and aesthetic standards, but that is characteristic 
of nature’s methods. It would be effective in bringing to the top intelligence, 
courage, and other leadership qualities, and whether our gentler ways are as 
effective, or effective enough, is a question still to be answered by history. 
Savage peoples now living are organized predominantly through mores (cus- 
tomary law), along with all sorts of leadership forms, themselves customary, or 
ad hoc devices. What we know of the beginnings of civilization indicate a ten- 
dency toward authority and status inherited in family lines, but hereditary mon- 
archy-is always vulnerable to family decadence, intrigue, and insurrection. High 
civilization has also shown a tendency to general moral decadence, and it is 
certainly open to doubt whether our own will prove an exception to the rule. 
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and phenomena of nature or hovering about the tribal habitat. These 
are concerned with rewards and punishments (operating in this 
world) to enforce conformity to custom and obedience to authority, 
serving to counteract the antisocial tendencies of man as an instru- 
mentally intelligent being. Fear alone may be effective, or there may 
be action by special authorities or the general mob. For innate human 
nature apparently includes an urge to force others to conform, or to 
extirpate those who do not, as well as both a love of ritual for its own 
sake and an impulse to break any law, with a craving for sociability 
and for power and more specific selfish desires. 


The philosophic basis of any soundly descriptive or useful discus- 
sion of man and society must be recognition of a complex and subtle 
pluralism of fundamental categories. The most important fact about 
man is that he is at the same time a number of kinds of being, which 
are not only different but in theory mutually incompatible. He seems 
to be the product of “emergent evolution,” in which many new traits 
have been successively superimposed upon an extending series with- 
out, in the main, eliminating the earlier. First, of course, he is a 
physicochemical mechanism. And it cannot be proved experimentally 
that any of the laws describing the behavior of nonliving matter are 
inoperative or operate in any special or peculiar way in the human 
body, though, unless there is some exception, these laws should 
exhaustively account for all that a man is or does (including the 
writing, and the reading, of this essay!). Secondly, he is a biological 
organism, in which, again, the main facts and processes of other life, 
plant and animal, are exemplified. Scientists generally reject the idea 
that anything is involved in life beyond physics and chemistry; but 
even the botanist, dealing with unconscious life, cannot talk sense 
without using teleological terms such as will or urge to live and 
reproduce, adaptation, struggle, competition, economy. 


As to the emergence of novelty, the sharpest break in continuity 
seems to be the appearance of consciousness. However, its more 
primitive manifestations and the relations of its different aspects — 
awareness, feeling, intelligence, and will—are so uncertain that no 
clear lines can be drawn. It is impossible to doubt the existence of a 
complex conscious life in the higher animals, but no tolerably definite 
account can be given below the level of men, who communicate by 
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speech. Within the range of human life, anthropologists speak of 
savage, barbarian, and civilized, emphasizing the breaks that come 
with writing, the use of metals, and other technical achievements. 
Several of these steps represent considerable and fairly sudden ad- 
vances. But for our purposes, and within the compass of a brief sketch, 
the discontinuities that seem to call for recognition, after the appear- 
ance of animal life, are two. The first marks the advent of primitive 
human society, based on the principles already described, but with 
intelligence virtually inoperative (suppressed) in the social order 
(our third level). The final discontinuity is that which ushers in the 
fourth level, modern free or democratic civilization. The essential 
change is the replacement of sanctified custom and authority, socially 
inherited and transmitted through cultural conditioning, by the still- 
experimental attempt to base social order on secular rationality — 
“government by discussion,” in the words of Lord Bryce’s famous 
definition of democracy. 


At the third level, that of premodern man, the emergence involved 
more supersession than was true at the earlier break, from the physico- 
chemical process to life or consciousness. The principle of instinct was 
largely replaced by the other types of action pattern already considered 
— mores, authority, and lower forms of intelligence. Various com- 
binations of these superbiological social forms characterize the cultures 
or civilizations of world history, including prehistory, prior to the 
advent of free society, as an ideal and more or less an achievement. 
Not only did biological evolution cease long before the dawn of his- 
tory ; more important still, human development has to be discussed in 
terms of new purposive directions or ends as well as new processes. 
The changes we refer to as “progress,” even before this was conscious- 
ly recognized and pursued, are described in relation to qualitative 
differences and norms, which bear no clear relation to the apparent 
intention of nature — mere quantitative increase of life —and often 
seem to clash with the latter. On the whole, human life must have been 
more efficient than the lower forms, as shown by its actual increase at 
their expense or through their control and utilization. But, prior to 
modern times, civilized society has evinced increasing instability of 
organization, apparently due to a tendency of individualistic intelli- 
gence to break out of institutional and authoritarian — and intelligent 
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moral — control and become predatory, or even to turn explicitly 
against life and pronounce it an evil. In consequence, cultures, if not 
the peoples as biological entities (that have become primarily bearers 
of culture), have typically flourished for a time only to become de- 
cadent and disappear, or be absorbed in a new development from a 
more primitive start. (But each new wave has typically risen higher 
than the preceding.) In this process a large role has of course been 
played by organized war, a phenomenon nearly or quite peculiar to 
man and an activity in which he has been somewhat especially in- 
clined to use intelligence. 

The final great “emergence” and, as far as we know, the last (un- 
less some form of totalitarianism turns out to be really the “wave 
of the future’) is modern free society — the setting of the problems 
we are concerned to characterize. Practically speaking, it is a phe- 
nomenon of the past few centuries in the history of west-European 
civilization. The development occurred through the diffusion of power 
in a new wave of development achieved as usual through consolidation 
and centralization, but with important differences. The Renascence 
was actually much more the birth of a new and historically unique 
civilization than the rebirth of the Greco-Roman civilization that be- 
came decadent over a millennium earlier. The crucial differences cen- 
tered in the place and role of religion, its relation to politics, and back 
of that to intellectual and economic life. The prime key to understand- 
ing what happened is the fact that in the period of decadence of the 
classical world, Europe had taken over Christianity, a new universal 
(i.e., dogmatically and violently intolerant) religion, a blend of Juda- 
ism with elements of contending mystery cults of the period, plus an 
infusion of Greek philosophy, all by this time “organized” on an im- 
perial-authoritarian pattern. In other words, the key to postclassical 
European history lies in the twin notions of orthodoxy and heresy 
(distinguished from personal and political loyalty), the heresy issue 
nearly (not quite) always a clash between rival orthodoxies. Of course 
all religions have taught that morality, law, and order depend on 
religion, and all true morality on acceptance of that particular one, 
and many of the protagonists have sincerely believed both doctrines ; 
and, of course also, the leaders in all the contests, on both sides, have 
stood to gain or lose heavily in power and perquisites of power, 
which have been objects of desire to most human beings always and 
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in all circumstances. And of course (finally, and the real heart of the 
matter) all orthodoxies are in principle adhered to and supported 
uncritically, irrationally. As Lord Bacon said, “The more absurd and 
incredible any divine mystery is, the greater honor we do to God in 
believing it.” . 

The great result of several centuries of war of the most terrible 
kind, of “treasons, stratagems and spoils,” was the birth of liberty. 
But few indeed of the contestants or perpetrators wanted liberty or 
thought it good or possible ; they wanted — and in a sense believed in 
— their own power and formal right to coerce all who disagreed. The 
twin ferments of change were the growth of science and the economic 
interest, the desire to get ahead in terms not only of wealth but of 
political power, social position, and culture. What human ends, good 
or bad, are not dependent more or less directly upon material means, 
in spite of all the nonsense talked and written about materialism and 
the economic motive? But of these two factors, the one logically if not 
historically prior is science. For the crucial fact is the freedom of 
the mind ; if thought and expression are free, freedom of action and 
of association follow inevitably. The historical and moral relation in 
the sociological sense is far from simple, because the distinctive and 
crucial feature of the modern scientific movement is a close tie-up 
with practice, again not merely in technology but in warfare, medicine, 
and the fine arts. In earlier times, the crafts had been traditional and 
science extremely aristocratic and snobbish. The modern relationship 
to commerce and industry involved a new respect for the ordinary 
affairs of men, for work, and for ordinary men themselves. 

As a matter of course, too, the basic freedom and the faith and re- 
spect that it presupposes imply political democracy, of which the for- 
mation of public opinion by discussion open to the participation of all 
is the essential part. Representative machinery is a corollary as the 
only way of assuring that government will do things the mass of the 
people want done and will not do things they oppose. Further, it just 
as inevitably implies the open market as the main general form of 
economic organization. One of the major “discoveries” of the revolu- 
tionary age, the Enlightenment or Age of Reason, into which the 
Renascence inevitably merged, was the self-evidence of a harmony 
of interests in free relationships, excluding force and fraud and pre- 
supposing mutual respect for the freedom and the competence of the 
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other party. Previously, the best minds had held the absurd notion 
that any gain by one trader must mean an equal loss by the other. It 
is quite false to allege, as is so commonly done, that the new economics 
of laisser faire rested on an assumption of a “natural harmony of in- 
terests” apart from this condition of mutual respect for one another’s 
rights, and, if this should not be rendered voluntarily, its enforcement 
by whatever legal and political measures might prove to be required. 
It is unfortunate, though natural in view of the historical develop- 
ment, that the term Jaisser faire became distinctively attached to eco- 
nomic freedom. It means simply “freedom,” and was supposed to 
apply as a matter of course to all individual and associative life. By 
this time the burning issue of religion was in abeyance, through loss 
of interest, in favor of politics, trade and industry, science and culture, 
and other concerns (good or bad) of this world. 

In economic life itself there was no implication of restriction of 
ends to “lower” wants or to any particular category. Moreover, men 
would be free to co-operate on any terms other than those fixed by the 
open market, to whatever extent they might agree on such terms as 
more equitable or preferable for any reason. This explicitly covered 
use of the state as an organ of co-operation, provided only that it 
restricted itself to such public works and other functions as would 
command general agreement, i. e., require a minimum of coercion. 
Logically, the extent of the sphere of state action might be indefinitely 
large, even to socialism in any form that would use the open market 
as a general framework ; this proviso is necessary because the market 
is the one possible form of organization that permits of individual 
freedom in consumption and production, including provision for the 
future. 

The establishment of freedom, rooted in the liberation of the mind 
from traditional dogma and mythology, enforced by ecclesiastical and 
political authority, is the greatest revolution of all time, or since the 
dawn of conscious life. Stated in abstract terms, the doctrine and pro- 
gram are very appealing. And for a time the change seemed to be fully 
justified by its fruits. Free science and free enterprise, with general 
cultural freedom, led to much the most rapid advance yet seen, not 
merely in the conquest of nature by mind and the harnessing of the 
forces of nature to the purposes of man, but in humanitarianism, the 
unification of the world’s peoples, and the diffusion of the advantages 
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of civilized life among the populations of the advanced nations, and 
among others as fast as they were able to join in the movement. But 
only for a time, and no one would now make the period very long. 
The liberation had not gone far toward completion (if the notion can 
be given tolerably definite meaning) before evils forced themselves on 
the public attention, and evils affecting the lower classes, not those 
who had lost a position of special privilege through the change. The 
close of the Revolutionary epoch (so called from rather overdrama- 
tized political events in British North America and in France) saw the 
beginnings of violent criticism of the new individualism, of socialistic 
propaganda, and of measures making the state more responsible for 
the life and well-being of the weaker members of society. And it is a 
notable fact that in the same year, 1848, still in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, were published the Political Economy of J. S. 
Mill and the Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels. The nature 
and significance of this coincidence does not need to be spelled out 
here ; nor does any reader need to be reminded of the later course of 
events leading in the twentieth century to world wars and the relapse 
of much of the European world into totalitarianism, with ominous 
portents for the future even of formal democracy in the small part of 
it that remains nominally committed to what a short generation ago 
was liberalism but is now called conservative (if not reactionary ) 
social doctrine. 

The causality of this astounding counterrevolution, or yearning for 
counterrevolution — rooted in a feeling not that the ideals of free 
society were wrong but that historical liberalism has made a mockery 
of them —is the mystery that cries for explanation. A little candid 
inquiry will show that the graver moral and intellectual problems of 
a free society have not been faced or even stated. This is in part be- 
cause of a Pollyanna optimism on the part of the more articulate 
classes that is natural to a period of rapid progress, together with an 
innate aversion to hard thinking (and the problems are forbiddingly 
hard) ; the tendency to oversimplification and wish thinking is an 
obvious trait of human nature, which in general is more romantic than 
it is rational. But it remains true that in essential ways the liberal 
movement went wrong, partly because of the failure to think out its 
problems, hence in ways more or less subject to correction, but es- 
pecially because it generated expectations and implied promises im- 
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possible of fulfillment. This again was partly for the same reason, a 

moral failure to face problems. Partly it was because of the limited 

competence of human intelligence, its proneness to err and blunder 
le in ways that later become evident, or are even discerned at once by 
minds especially competent or favorably placed for seeing pertinent 
facts and escaping prejudices that are part of the reason others do 
not see them. From this point of view, the failure of several genera- 
tions of liberal education to get the articulate and influential strata of 
the public to understand the mechanics of free enterprise and its 
merits, and the relation of natural science to the various levels of 
value problems, is indeed discouraging. But further, it is clearly of 
the nature of life and thought insistently to pose questions that are 
insoluble by minds of any kind or any degree of competence that we 
can imagine. 

As has been suggested above, the movement of revulsion and revolt 
arose first in connection with the “free’’ economic order, the open- 
market organization, including that specialization of responsibility and 
risk in the hands of entrepreneurs, which gives it the name, “enter- 
prise economy.” Some denunciation of freedom in natural science and 
demand for curbs has arisen, but it has come later and has only cur- 
rently become strong enough to prompt any serious effort to. bring 
about action to this end, and only in connection with the wartime de- 
velopment of methods for releasing the incredibly destructive powers 
of intra-atomic energy (wth some disposition to include biological 
weapons of war). Accordingly, we turn our attention first to the 
problem of economic organization, postponing to the next section the 
few remarks that may be offered with respect to science and intellec- 
tual freedom.” 


It must be briefly remarked that the economic problem is far from 
being fundamental in the sense that is generally taken for granted. 
No conceivable economic reform would by itself go far to achieve 
general social contentment, or probably even peace. Motives that can- 
not reasonably be called economic are more important causes of war 
than any that can be so classed. If the gift of some Aladdin’s lamp 





* It goes without saying that the tradition of orthodoxy in religion is still very 
much alive in the western world; also, that any church in the Semitic-Christian 
tradition that is strong enough to do so will (logically must) struggle to control 
intellectual, social, and private life. 
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were to give all men power to satisfy all cravings dependent on the use 
of means (but without power over other persons!), it is quite certain 
that in the absence of other equally revolutionary changes in man’s 
nature discontent and social friction, animosity and conflict, would be 
increased and not diminished, and in ultimate essentials would hardly 
be changed in form. Games and even arguments (on any subject) 
have to be policed, as well as markets! Even casual conversation has 
a tendency to run into altercation and then into a fight. But this 
sketch must be limited to the issues in the economic and intellectual 
life (in the fairly narrow meaning of science and closely related activi- 
ties), ignoring play, sociability, cultural pursuits, and sex and family 
relations, all of which are intrinsically at least as important. 

In our consideration of economics we are concerned with the politi- 
cal policy of laisser faire, i.e., simply free co-operation or mutual con- 
sent in all joint activity in the use of any means to achieve any end. 
(The categories of end and means, hence that of economy, cannot be 
given any really satisfactory definition.) The policy rests on the ethi- 
cal principle of freedom, the right of any person to choose his own 
ends and to pursue them in his own way, and, as an obvious corollary, 
the duty or moral obligation of each to respect the same right in 
others. The “‘science”’ (if it should be called such) of economics (here, 
economic theory) is relative to this policy and this ethic. Its function 
is to show by analysis of market competition how freedom of exchange 
works out automatically (without central control) to an organization 
of production and distribution on a national and world scale, to show 
the kind of system that results under specified conditions, and to show 
the results of interference in specified ways by the state or other agen- 
cies. (Market competition presupposes purely impersonal behavior ; 
hence involves no “competition” in the common meaning of rivalry.) 
The analysis shows how, under the conditions necessary for its exist- 
ence, this organization achieves efficiency in the utilization of re- 
sources and justice in the distribution of the joint product, efficiency 
being defined by the ends chosen by individuals and justice by the 
principle of equality in relations of reciprocity, giving each the product 
contributed to the total by his own performance (“what a man soweth 
that shall he also reap’). But, as we have seen, any “higher” form of 
justice is provided for by freedom to co-operate on any other terms 
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or through any other form of organization on which the parties may 
agree.® | 

In the face of the theoretical appeal of the principle of free enter- 
prise, and its period of conspicuous and recognized success, and the 
noncomprehension and incompetence of the general public in relation 
to it, with the resulting stupidity of much of the criticism to which it 
has been subjected, there still are theoretical and practical consid- 
erations that weaken and go far toward destroying the case in its 
favor. As the theory of the system has been more fully worked out in 
the light of criticism and of experience, in the generations since 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations was published in 1776, more and more 
implicit assumptions have been brought to light, conditions more or 
less contrary to fact, that must be fulfilled if the working of the system 
is to be such as can be ethically approved. Many of these conditions 
could be established only by social action going far beyond the laisser 
faire ideal of policing against force and fraud, even in the broadest 
definition of terms that have no objective or precise meaning ; others 
could never be established by any human means. The issue, which may 
be stated before going further and should be kept in mind from here 
on, centers in the fact that social action means “politics” of some 
variety, conducted by the same frail human nature that performs with 
such unsatisfactory results in economic relations. This fact raises 
doubts as to whether the remedy may not involve the same evils in a 
form as bad or worse, or others intrinsically worse. The romantic 
character of political power and the psychological law that distance 
lends enchantment create a systematic temptation to imagine a politi- 
cal system as much or more idealized in comparison with probable 
reality than the most extreme conception of open-market economic 


*Full scope is allowed for life devoted to contemplation or ascetic ideals, 
subject only to the condition of self-support or voluntary support by others. As 
a matter of historical fact, of course, the whole movement for freedom was an 
incident of a revolution in the mores that discredited idleness or parasitism and 
all submissiveness and credulity, in favor of activity, independence, and responsi- 
ble self-assertion. The good life came to be conceived in terms of ends achieved 
through intelligent use of means (the meaning of “economy’’) and especially in 


terms of progress through the accumulation of resources and knowledge, and 
growth of taste. But this is not logically essential. What is essential (after 
recognition that important truth can be discovered by critical investigation) is 
the gradual discovery that there is a presumption of mutual advantage in all 
free association, resting on a new faith in human intelligence and morality, which 
replaced the dogma of original sin. 
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order ever was. Incidentally, our inherited religious tradition has 
always treated the position and powers of rulers as sacred (without 
suggesting the rule of law, other than the “Law of God,” necessarily 
interpreted by rulers themselves) and has regarded as sinful the use 
or quest of economic power, if not its possession. 


Relative to this issue, another and even harder truth must impera- 
tively be kept in mind. There are different principles of justice and 
right, which conflict among themselves, at least in application to the 
stern facts of life, where alone they have practical meaning. Such 
conflicts between basic values often underlie the alternative evils men- 
tioned above. The pluralism of human nature culminates in an ethical 
pluralism, also the product of emergent evolution. It is easy to con- 
demn a social arrangement because it runs counter to some ideal and 
to endorse another which would or might avoid or lessen that particu- 
lar evil, without duly considering effects which the change would 
actually have upon the achievement of other values quite as important. 
A large part of the social problem centers just here. Especially, free- 
dom and progress, the distinctive values of modern civilization, con- 
flict with the older ones of order and security, but of course do not 
invalidate and supersede them; and there seems to be no principle 
of compromise that can be stated in words and that is of much help 
in making concrete political decisions. Men must be keenly aware of 
the problems and use judgment, and be tolerant and patient! They 
must accept the inevitability of gradualness, while striving for possible 
improvement. Taking moral principles too seriously may be as bad as 
not taking them seriously enough.* 

In our present compass it is possible only to present a list of the 
main grounds for criticizing the free-enterprise organization, grounds 
which are valid in terms of some ideal, whether or not they are finally 
valid on balance. First, a rough dichotomy ; some of the defects have to 
do with the mechanics of the system, as it actually operates, “human 
nature being as it is,” in contrast with the assumption of (instrumen- 
tally) rational behavior. Others center in ethical principles in relation 


*The conflict between representatives of these two tendencies is one of the 
most serious in politics, as the issue itself is one of the deepest in the moral life. 
Moral absolutism makes discussion impossible, and the situation is indefinitely 
aggravated when religious absolutism is superadded, as it tends to be. It is the 
essence of religious belief that all discussion and all questioning of “the truth” is 
wicked, truth meaning my truth, which is never based on critical examination. 
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to unalterable social facts, and raise questions regarding the factual 
as well as the ethical presuppositions of the individualism which is the 
basis of historical liberalism. Under the head of mechanics, the weak- 
ness that is practically and theoretically most serious is the tendency 
of economic activity to go in waves of expansion and contraction, both 
in a particular industry relative to others and, especially, in production 
on the whole —the business cycle. A condition of boom alternates 
with one of depression, the latter bringing disastrous unemployment 
and suffering. These symptoms are an expression of an essential 
weakness in all social relations based on individual freedom. All hu- 
man conduct is more or less speculative, and when it is directed 
toward change and improvement it is more so. But when activity is 
individualistically organized, a far more speculative element is intro- 
duced, since what it is rational for any individual to do depends on 
what others will do, and there is theoretically no solution except to 
reach a mutual understanding and establish a consensus in advance. 
Such a result calls for political action of a sort that must largely 
nullify the principle of individual freedom. The intricacies of the 
resulting economic and political problem are the subject of intense 
controversy among specialists and of a voluminous literature. 

The only other mechanical problem that can be mentioned here is 
the familiar one of monopoly. About this we can say only that it is 
both badly misunderstood and grossly exaggerated in the popular 
mind. Much monopoly in the technical meaning is not only inevitable 
in a free and progressive economy ; it must be called positively good. 
The principle is illustrated by the deliberate granting of monopoly 
power in the patenting of inventions, and a great deal of other mo- 
nopoly is essentially of the same nature, a stimulus to devising and 
introducing useful innovations. But much is not, and it is a serious 
problem to differentiate between the good and the bad (both features 
are present in the patent system itself) and to make and enforce regu- 
lations to secure the best possible balance. 

More serious, at least in a philosophical sense, are the evils of the 
second class, involving social-ethical problems. Only the most essen- 
tial facts can be noted here. Economic freedom means freedom to use 
means to achieve ends; the means include one’s own personal capaci- 
ties and external materials and instruments, which one owns or con- 
trols — either is useless without the other and both are useless with- 
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out knowledge of technical processes. Freedom is empty without 
power, and its effective content depends both on the possession of 
power (in all these forms) and on what the individual actually wants 
to do with power. But both power and wants or tastes come to the 
individual chiefly through the processes of the society in which he 
lives, especially by inheritance, biological and cultural, through the 
family. Thus social policy cannot possibly treat the individual as a 
datum in any of these respects, since he is in fact largely the creation 
of social action. Hence the main social problem becomes that of the 
kind of individuals, or persons, and primary groups that are to be 
created. The family is much more real as a social unit than the indi- 
vidual, and itself exists only in a hierachy of larger communities. 
The economic problem that lies nearest the surface arises out of the 
unequal distribution of productive capacity. The large if not predomi- 
nant role of inheritance (not of property alone, as commonly assumed, 
but equally of capital in the form of personal qualities) runs counter 
to individualistic conceptions of justice, even of a fair competition, not 
to mention more idealistic standards. The role of luck must be con- 
sidered in relation to fair and interesting sport and the distribution of 
prize money. Because both property and personal capacity are so 
largely historical creations — neither given by nature nor produced 
by individual effort —there is a tendency for inequality to increase 
cumulatively. Those who at any time have more are in that much 
better position to acquire still more. Through the family, and other 
institutions, this goes on beyond the individual life. And it should be 
stressed — because it is generally ignored — that this tendency applies 
not only to personal capacities but to taste and appreciation, to all 
culture, which is humanly more important than means of gratification. 
Finally, some mention must be made of the limitations of the whole 
economistic view of life and conduct — the view, that is, in terms of 
the use of means to achieve ends. There really are no “ends” in any 
final sense — they are rather milestones on the way ahead and be- 
come means as fast as they are achieved — and the qualities of good 
and bad belong about as much to means as to ends in any right use 
of the terms. In play, for example, the end-means relation is largely 
reversed ; the objectives are unreal ; they are set up arbitrarily to make 
the activity interesting. In fact, both economic and political relations 
have about as much the character of play, of competitive sport, as that 
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of satisfying wants that can be regarded as real. And the notion of 
economy has very limited application to any explorative or problem- 

solving or creative activity, where there is no end that can be defined 

}° or measured in advance. 

| As the writer is only too keenly aware, all that has been said in this 

| section sheds little light on the question of what is to be done; it only 

calls attention, and that inadequately, to the complexities of the prob- 

lem set by individual freedom in economic activity and relationships. 

But we must turn to the deeper problem of individual freedom in 
intellectual pursuits. Here again only a few general observations can 

be offered. We must ignore what would naturally be the first ques- 

tion, the vitally important economic problem of the “support” of cul- 

tural and creative life. We have already pointed out that the whole 
modern movement of liberation was on one side a doubly indirect 
consequence of the growth of interest in natural science. On one hand 

science was bound up with technology, hence economics, which as a 

direct interest was the other main ferment ; and on the other hand the 

issue overtly argued and fought over in the transitional centuries was 
tolerance for sectarian religious differences. This has little in common 

with intellectual freedom rightly conceived, which came out of the 
struggle as an unintended result. The freedom of natural science itself 

today is, of necessity, only partial, the role of arbitrary power large; 

and large also is the role in the minds of scientists themselves of nu- 

merous interests much less exalted than the self-sacrificing or wholly 
unselfish pursuit and dissemination of “pure” truth. Yet comparative- 

ly, science is free, and its freedom rests on the general acceptance by 

its votaries of a rather high and austere ethical ideal. Its phenomenal 

success has offered a strong temptation to students of the human, his- 

torical, or moral disciplines to adopt or imitate its procedure, or pre- 

tend to do so, and to clamor for the application of the scientific 
method to social problems. And there has been much yielding to this 
temptation. But that is just what it is, and our last few paragraphs 

must consist of an attempt to expose the error as one of the most | 
depressing signs respecting the capacity of modern man —the best 
| minds — to solve by thinking the problems that now probably have | 
| to be solved in that way if any civilized life is to continue on earth. 

For, critical thinking once started, there seems to be no way quietly 
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to turn it off (all over the world at once) and revert to older bases of 
order. 

To begin with, natural science in the study of nature itself raises 
problems far more serious than it solves. Its success lies in yielding 
power, and has made it plain that man is not really fit to be trusted 
with much power, individually or collectively. If only he were just an 
instrumentally intelligent animal, he would use power in subduing 
nature to the support of more and more healthy human beings, bio- 
logically speaking, and the matter would be fairly simple. But, as we 
have noted, the development of intelligence is associated with the 
proliferation of new ends, or purposes not embodied in particular 
definable ends. Perhaps the worst case is the erection of power itself 
into an end — outright dominance over other persons — or pseudo 
ends that are symbols of power, their concrete form being a historical 
accident. The real import of economic issues is greatly reduced by 
the fact that our wants are so largely rooted in a desire to be like other 
people or to be different, in some way that is a sign of superiority. 
Each wants to have more of anything, little matter what, of which 
there is not enough to satisfy everyone. 

Moreover, man soon developed ideas of “beauty” or, in general, 
quality of life and its impedimenta that he calls “higher values,” the 
pursuit of which clashes with the “lower” requisites of life itself. With 
the progress of civilization his tastes become more expensive, without 
apparent limit, and lead to aristocratic scorn for the means and activi- 
ties that must support alike the higher and lower pursuits. How far 
and when the higher values are really higher, or really values at all, 
and not mere symbols conferring distinction, is a question earnestly 
and heatedly discussed, without much progress toward agreement on 
the answer. They certainly contain a large admixture of the second 
element. And they certainly derive very largely from the particular 
culture in which they happen to be recognized; hence the issues in 
social conflict run into the ranking of cultures, where argument is 
especially difficult and dangerous. The burning and menacing prob- 
lems of the modern world arise largely in this connection, and by no 
means only in international relations. 

To the student, viewing the scene with Olympian detachment, as 
well as to the publicist or statesman directly up against issues of peace 
or war, life or death, the problem presents two related aspects, one 
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general, the other more specific. The obvious general problem is 
whether men have the capacity to resolve conflicts of values by dis- 
cussion — meaning in any other way than the “natural” one of fight- 
ing it out to the final test of who survives, or what, if anybody or any- 
thing with any claim to human concern. (We cannot here develop 
the close connection between the warfare of nations or alliances and 
of classes formed on one or another line; machinery exists for limit- 
ing fighting between individuals — relatively unimportant anyway. ) 
Now it is a presupposition of any discussion—as more than an 
ephemeral amusement, a more or less amiable contest tending less or 
more toward resort to force—that the natural solution must be 
repudiated absolutely; for we all agree that might does not make 
right. But agreement on that point does not mean agreement on a 
peaceful alternative to fighting. 

The more specific question is the role of scientific method in rela- 
tion to value problems, and what has been briefly said on the general 
question logically disposes of this one. For the scientific solution is 
simply the natural one just suggested, the test of force and survival. 
Carried into discussion of human conflicts, the categories and pro- 
cedures of science become self-contradictory and _ self-destructive. 
Science here means one of two things — which, incidentally, have 
been strangely confused in the history of liberal thought. It may mean 
adopting the Olympian point of view of watch what happens and 
explain it, without moving to do anything about it. Or it may mean 
attempting control. But that means somebody controlling something 
—logically (in this connection) everybody controlling everybody 
else! And in practice it must mean an unpredictable scramble and 
fight for control. In any case, we are back to the “grim arbitrament 
of war,” of some sort, on some scale. And, incidentally, or rather 
fundamentally, the much advocated and attempted procedure of 
“preaching,” either moral idealism or metaphysics, is from the scien- 
tific point of view the same thing over again. It is either a phenomenon 
to be explained or the use of a particular technique — the one the user 
thinks will work — and leads at once to the same impasse. In fact, the 
attempt of everyone to convert everyone else could not proceed far 
on the basis of such gentle arguments as the spoken or written word. 

Even the “pure” science program of merely watching, describing, 
and explaining could not possibly be carried out unless all scientists — 
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self-selected as a group — were to organize theniselves into a party 
dictatorship and secure the absolute control that is necessary over any 
subject matter if it is to be studied effectively. Even astronomy and 
geology do not get far without using the results of laboratory experi- 
mentation. Newton’s discovery of gravitation rested on Galileo’s 
study of falling bodies. And the sciences of man, insofar as they are 
sciences, depend on observation of the results of manipulation, es- 
pecially in medicine (physical and mental), also in politics and other 
administrative activities, and increasingly in the psychological labora- 
tory. Not much knowledge of man is to be had —or especially to 
be applied — without his consent and co-operation, which presup- 
poses that consensus upon values which is the main problem. Any 
attempt at use of the unqualified procedures of natural science in 
solving problems of human relations is just another name for a strug- 
gle for power, ultimately a completely lawless one. Something not too 
remote from scientific procedure is available in enforcing a given law, 
hence in connection with the problems of premodern society. But the 
essence of free society is that it deliberately attempts to change and 
improve established practice; hence it must find norms somewhere 
outside the factual space-time world. 

Science, pure or pragmatic, is not the answer and has no clue to 
the answer to the essential problems of free society. Unless, that is, 
they are to be solved by war, which is the only observational and 
manipulative criterion of values, and we hate to admit that it is any 
real test of values at all. The various sciences, natural as well as so- 
cial, have a very great deal to tell us about man and society; it is no 
service to the doctrine of spiritual freedom to pretend that we are not 
mostly mechanism, physical, cultural, and perhaps psychic. Yet finally 
we must understand ourselves and each other, and act intelligently in 
relation to both, in other terms altogether. A simple and conclusive 
proof, by illustration, is the fact that the scientist cannot apply his 
science to his own distinctive behavior, or that of another scientist. If 
the course and result of an experiment or investigation can be pre- 
dicted in advance, it is no longer a problem and the project will not 
be carried out. Science can produce fairly conclusive evidence that 
man is merely a mechanism, that scientific description and explanation 
can answer all questions about him that can be intelligently asked. 
But the fact remains that man raises the question and marshals and 
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appraises the evidence ; and mechanism does not have these capacities 
or traits. 

With this chiefly negative result, inadequately grounded and 
sketchily set forth, limits of space and the difficulty of the construc- 
tive side of the problem compel us to be content here, admittedly at 


the point where the subject begins to get really interesting. 


| FRANK H. KNIGHT 
The University of Chicago 








AN EMPIRICAL THEORY OF THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT: W. Stanley Jevons 


I 


OR can any one truly say that experience is in favour of the 
present relations of capital and labour?’ W. Stanley Jevons asked 
in a lecture delivered in 1870. He continued: “Does not every one 
feel that there is an evil at work which needs remedy? Does not the 
constant occurrence of strikes and the rise of vast and powerful 
organizations of workmen, show that there is some profound unfitness 
in the present customs of the country to the progress of affairs ?’’! 
Seventy-five years later statements such as these have become com- 
mon in the United States, and the fear expressed by such statements 
has culminated in the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. 
Helen Lynd has recently asserted that there are many facts to lend 
support to the belief that changes in life and thought in England not 
infrequently precede by about half a century similar changes in the 
United States. She attributes the difference in timing to America’s 
later industrialization, our use of the “frontier,” and our greater 
distance from the European continent. Two or three decades before 
the beginning of the twentieth century England had to face problems 
of which we have only recently become aware as major domestic 
issues. Whatever the reasons, there has been a “lag” ; our crises were 
anticipated by Englishmen of the time of Jevons. To consider the 
views of Jevons on industrial and labor relations means, therefore, 
more than the tracing of the history of an idea; it means examination 
of a point of view that has contemporary relevance. 
The writings of Jevons on the subject of labor relations have an- 





"W. Stanley Jevons, Methods of Social Reform (London: Macmillan, 1883), 
pp. 122, 123. 
* Helen M. Lynd, England in the Eighteen-Eighties, (1945), p. 5. 
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other claim on our attention. Strange as it may seem, it is none the 
less a fact that, despite the central importance of labor relations in 
the lives of the peoples of England and the United States, there is 
next to no literature on the philosophy of labor relations; there are 
practically no books which attempt to examine the problems and 
issues from the standpoint of theory or principles or a comprehensive 
social philosophy. While there are numerous treatises on the history 
of the labor movement and of specific labor organizations, and while 
many students have written on labor economics and on methods of 
settlement of labor disputes, very few persons have ventured to write 
on the theory of the labor movement. One of the rare philosophers 
who concerned himself with this subject was Jevons. His book The 
State in Relation to Labour,® published in 1882, shortly before his 
death at the age of forty-six, and some lectures reprinted in Methods 
of Social Reform* will always have significance for persons concerned 
with principles of social legislation and the theoretical aspects of labor 
relations. 
In the light of these considerations it is odd that the contributions 
of Jevons as a social thinker have been completely neglected. In 1936 
the Royal Statistical Society met for a special centenary allocution on 
the life and work of Jevons. Lord Keynes® spoke of Jevons’ pioneer 
study of the coal question (published in 1865, and relevant today in 
a consideration of the industrial crisis in England); his inductive 
studies of commercial fluctuations and prices, which marked a new 
stage in economic science; his introduction of diagrams and charts in 
social studies; his pioneering in the development of price index- 
numbers ; his great skill as an economist ; his contributions to logical 
theory and scientific method. But no mention was made of the con- 





®* The book was published by Macmillan in London in 1882. In 1887 a second 
edition (a reprint of the first edition) was published. A third edition was pub- 
lished in 1894, with some notes and an introduction by Michael Cababe. A fourth 
edition was published in 1910, with some notes and an introduction by Francis 
W. Hirst. The book has been out of print for many years. Lord Keynes, in his 
paper on Jevons referred to in footnote 5, reported that, according to Macmillan, 
9,000 copies of this book have been sold, and 2,000 copies of Methods of Social 
Reform. 

*This book, a collection of papers by Jevons, was edited by his widow and 
published the year following the death of Jevons. 

5“William Stanley Jevons, 1835-1882, a Centenary Allocution on His Life 
and Work as Economist and Statistician,’ read before the Royal Statistical 
Society, April 21, 1936 (Royal Stat. Soc. J.. XCIX [1936], 5). 
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tributions of Jevons to social thought. Nor have other students of 
Jevons concerned themselves with this subject.® To himself, however, 
Jevons appeared essentially as a social philosopher. His studies were 
important to him insofar as they contributed to an understanding of 
the nature of man and society. At the age of twenty-two he wrote 
that “thoroughly to understand the principles of society appears to 
me now the most cogent business,”? and the following year he wrote 
that ‘‘to attempt to define the foundations of our knowledge of man is 
surely a work worth a lifetime, and one not excelled in usefulness or 
interest by any other.’’* At the age of seventeen he tried to find May- 
hew’s London Labour and London Poor, “as that is the only book I 
know of to learn a little about the real condition of the poor in Lon- 
don” ;° and in the last year of his short life he was concerned with the 
relations between employers and workers. Jevons was a shy and 
retiring man; he seldom was actively engaged in effecting social re- 
forms; he was a scientist with a curiosity that frequently caused him 
pain — he once said that he often felt “a positive pain” in passing any 
object whose construction and meaning he could not understand!°— 
but essentially he was a moralist and social philosopher. While there 
are absent from his writings proofs of spiritual wrestlings — such as 
one finds in the writings of his contemporaries, John Stuart Mill, 
John Morley, Frederic Harrison — considerations of social justice 
motivated his life. More complacent than Morley or Harrison, he was 
also more sentimental, more hopeful, and perhaps more honest in- 
tellectually. He was more complacent perhaps because he did not 
share with certain liberals “the little doubtings, and little believings, 
and little wonderings” of which Mill spoke with some bitterness. 


®E. W. Eckard, Economics of W. S. Jevons (Washington: Amer. Council 
on Public Affairs, 1940). See articles on Jevons by H. Winefrid Jevons and H. 
Stanley Jevons in Econometrica II (1934), 225, 231; by A. A. Young in Amer. 
Econ. Rev. XII (1912), 576; by La Nauze, in Econ. Rec. XVII, 39; by B. H. 
Higgins in Manchester School V1 (1935), 103; by Lionel Robbins in Manches- 
ter School VII (1936), 1; by P. H. Wicksteed in Econ. J. XV, 432; by R. 
Jackson in Mind L (1941), 22; by H. W. Jevons in Royal Econ. Studies, VIII 
(1941), 166. There is a biographical sketch of Jevons by A. W. Ward in Dict. 
National Biog. XXIX (18092), 374. 

* Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons, edited by his wife, (1886), p. 101. 

® Ibid., p. 117. 

® Ibid., p. 20. 

© Tbid., p. 5. 
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II 


Jevons belongs with Locke, Hume, Bentham, and John Stuart Mill 
to the school which builds its doctrines on foundations of experience, 
and which tests conduct in utility. Jevons was a purer Benthamite 
than was Jeremy Bentham himself. There is not a single passage in 
his writings that compromises Benthamism. What he called “the prin- 
ciple of the multiplication of utility” he took as the keystone of social 
wisdom. Will the proposed measure increase the sum of happiness — 
utility? If yes, it is a good measure; if no, it is a bad measure. The 
social aim, defined in terms of utility, was central in his thought. He 
mistrusted any asserted absolute or abstract right. No right can be 
said to be final and absolute, because no asserted right can be beyond 
the utilitarian test. Rights deserving of recognition as such must 
possess qualities that are measurable, fluctuating — qualities which 
lend themselves to testing whether they conform more or less with 
the general convenience. There are no natural rights, and certainly no 
divine rights. 

Since the testing of measures by the question whether they increase 
or decrease utility is difficult, and the answer to the question is un- 
certain and tentative, one must rely on experiments. Jevons said that 
the statement by Erasmus Darwin, “A fool, Mr. Edgeworth, is one 
who has never made an experiment,’ deserves to become proverbial. 
Jevons maintained that social legislation should be experimental — 
frankly and honestly experimental. Parliament should try new meas- 
ures on a small scale; for “social progress is social experimentation, 
and social experimentation is social progress.”’! Changes effected by 
acts of Parliament disturb the normal course of social development, 
and it is not ordinarily possible to forecast the results of catastrophic 
changes in the social organism; legislation should, therefore, proceed 
tentatively. Parliament should cease proceeding as if it can enact “the 
creation of certain social institutions to be carried on as specified in 
the ‘hereinafter contained’ clauses.’!* Legislation does not need al- 
ways to be uniform and definitive; a legislative experiment might be 
tried and carefully observed in one corner of the kingdom and not in 
another. As a matter of fact, a legislative act in operation throughout 
the country at one and the same time is not a true experiment, be- 





" Methods of Social Reform, p. 256. 
® Thid., p. 261. 
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cause it affords no means of distinguishing its effects from the general 
resultant of social and industrial progress. “Statistical facts are usually 
numerical or quantitative in character, so that, if many causal agencies 
are in operation at the same time, their effects are simply added to- 
gether algebraically, and are inextricably merged into a general to- 
tal.”"15 In the regulation of the sale of alcoholic beverages, for exam- 
ple, Parliament might by proper legislation permit a multitude of 
experiments in local administration, so that after ten or fifteen years 
it would be in possession of a great amount of really practical infor- 
mation ; or it might in the same way answer the question as to whe- 
ther imprisonment is necessary to enforce the payment of small debts. 
If imprisonment is needless, it is oppressive ; but, 

if the abolition of the power of imprisonment, on the part of County Court 
judges, would really destroy the credit of the poorer classes with their trades- 
men, a general measure to that effect would be dangerous and difficult to retract. 
I do not see how the question can be decided, except by trying the effect in a 
certain number of County Court districts, and watching the results.” 

Social reforms cannot be really planned out upon theoretical grounds. 


General argument and information of all kinds may properly be employed in 
designing and choosing the best experiments, but specific experience on a limited 
scale and in closely proximate circumstances is the only sure guide in the com- 
plex questions of social science. Our method must be that of the supremely wise 
text: “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.’””* 

Rejecting absolutes (except the principle of utility), Jevons could 
not approve or disapprove the socialist program in toto. Collecting 
all his life a vast quantity of information on social issues, he moved 
slowly and cautiously in his mind toward the acceptance or rejection 
of specific proposals, but he could accept no social philosophy as a 
complete entity. State management of economic activities may possess 
advantages under certain conditions and disadvantages under certain 
other conditions. Each instance is to be tested without regard to any 
system of absolutes. He suggested that state management may possess 
advantages under the following conditions : 

(1) Where numberless wide-spread operations can only be efficiently connected, 
united, and co-ordinated, in a single, all extensive Government system. (2) 
Where the operations possess an invariable routine-like character. (3) Where 


they are performed under the public eye or for the service of individuals, who 
will immediately detect and expose any failure or laxity. (4) Where there is 


: 8 Tbid., p. 264. * Tbid., pp. 275, 276. 
“ Tbid., p. 274. 
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but little capital expenditure, so that each year’s revenue expense account shall 
represent, with sufficient accuracy, the real commercial conditions of the de- 
partment.”® 

The state, then, ‘is justified in passing any law, or even in doing 
any single act which, without ulterior consequences, adds to the sum 
total of happiness.”!* All depends upon the salus populi, which is the 
only lex suprema.'® An act is justified by the good done “in the ab- 
sence of countervailing inferential or other evils.”!® The question of 
utility is always one of degree; legislation must, therefore, proceed 
upon the ground of experience. 


What I venture to maintain is that Baconian legislation will always proceed by 
reasoning from the most nearly proximate and analogous experience which is 
available. We cannot possibly dispense with general reasoning, but we should 
use it as sparingly as possible. We should choose, as it were, the lowest logical 
elevation within sight.” 

What about freedom? Is not freedom an absolute principle? Jevons 
said that if he were to accept any principle as absolute it would be 
that of freedom — “the right of the individual to pursue his own 
course towards his own ideal end.’’*! But the principle of freedom, 
when applied to the vast, complex communities of modern society, 
fails to give a sure guiding light ; for so complex are the ways in which 
one class of persons affects other classes “that there is hardly any 
limit to the interference of the legislator.”*? It is futile to attempt to 
uphold any theory of eternal fixed or abstract rights. “The whole 
matter becomes a complex calculus of good and evil. All is a question 
of probability and degree.”’** Universal principles are fictions.** Lib- 
erty is not, therefore, to be taken as an end; it is a means to utility ; 
hence, when the liberty of the individual fails to produce the desired 
end, “it may be set aside, and other means employed.’’”° 

But just as the liberty of the individual is not to be taken as an eter- 
nal fixed principle, so, too, state action is not to be considered a good 
in itself. State management may have indisputable advantages ; pri- 
vate enterprise and responsibility have still more unquestionable ad- 
vantages. ““Nothing but experience and argument from experience 
can in most cases determine whether the community will best be 





* Tbid., pp. 279, 280. * Tbid., p. 13. 

™ The State in Relation to Labour, p. 12. ™TIbid., p. 14. 

* Tbid., p. 18. '  * Tbid., p. 16. 

” Tbid., p. 19. * Tbid., p. 16. 

* Tbid., p. 23. * Tbid., p. 13. 
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served by its collective state action, or by trusting to private self- 
interest.’’*° 


Iil 


John Morley said that “the workers are the only set of people who 
are not a class; they are the nation.’’** Before him, Adam Smith 
assumed that manufacturers could have no interest opposed to the 
general good.** Jevons refused to take either class as representative of 
the nation or the general good. While he perhaps leaned towards the 
working class on humanitarian or philanthropic grounds, he reserved 
the right to pass independent judgment on the conduct and policies of 
any group or class. Just as a single union may engage in acts which 
may advance its own interests and at the same time hurt the interests 
of workers generally, so, too, the workers as a class may advance their 
own interests to the detriment of the general public. Jevons’ utility 
principle recognized as a test only “the good of the people.”*® The 
“interest of the whole community” is the only guide to the quality of 
law and legislation.*° The Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, he con- 
sidered one of the brightest achievements of legislation in England or 
in any other country, for it embodied “disinterested legislation: the 
health and welfare of the people at large form the sole object ; no one 
class or trade is to be promoted.”’*! 

Labor is the source of wealth.** Anything which interferes with the 
exercise by any person of the utmost amount of skill of which he is 
capable is opposed to the interests of the community.** A trade union, 
by maintaining regulations, by insisting on adequate qualifications 
for admission, and by raising a high esprit de corps, may really serve 
the public better than would a body of workers unorganized. But if 
such organizations are thus anxious to justify themselves and to serve 
the public, “they must allow the public to judge of the manner in 
which the service is to be performed.’’** The public at large is greater 
than the totality of union members; and if the interests of a thousand 
workers rightly overbalance the interests of a worker who wants to 





*® Methods of Social Reform, p. 278. * Thid., p. 38. 

* Frances W. Knickerbocker, Free * Tbid., p. 52, 53. 
Minds: John Morley and His Friends ® Thid., p. 71. 
(1943), p. 89. %8 Tbid., p. 99. 

*8 I bid., p. 224. * Tbid., p. 100. 

* The State in Relation to Labour, p. 99. 
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stand alone, “‘still more must the interests of hundreds of thousands 
or of millions overbalance those of thousands.”’*> 

Trade unions have a number of commendable objectives. In the 
first place, they may act as benefit or friendly societies. In the second 
place, by combining into unions, workers may guard their own health, 
convenience, comfort, and safety, which they cannot efficiently do 
when they act as isolated individuals. “I am sure, therefore, that it 
is desirable for every class of workmen to combine and take care of 
their own interests; for unless they are very much wanting in sense 
and intelligence, they can do it better than anyone can do it for 
them.’’%¢ 

But unions are able to commit “industrial treason.” London “might 
be reduced to starvation and anarchy by a well-devised combination 
among a few thousands of men.”*? A great strike, if carried sufficient- 
ly far, might assume the character of “social treason.”* 


If ten thousand Yorkshiremen were to march upon London, with the very best 
arms they could muster, the Government would probably surround and capture 
them in twenty-four hours by the aid of railways and telegraphs. But if ten 
thousand railway men were to form a conspiracy to obstruct and destroy the 
railways and telegraphs of the kingdom, they would create infinitely greater 
alarm and injury, and would be checked with far greater difficulty.” 

A law, therefore, like the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
of 1875 is necessary for the protection of society.4° This act had out- 
lawed any breach of contract involving failure of the water and gas 
supplies of towns, and punished any person who willfully and malici- 
ously broke a contract of service when he had reasonable cause to 
believe that the probable consequence of his so doing, either alone or 
in combinations with others, would be to endanger human life, or to 
cause serious bodily injury, or to expose valuable property to de- 
struction or serious injury. 

But more than such an act is necessary; for this law imposes obli- 
gations and makes prohibitions only when there is a contract in effect. 
It punishes conduct when the conduct involves breach of contract, so 
that if the water-works employees leave in a body at the expiration of 
their agreement or in the absence of an agreement, they commit no 
offense. The law does not go far enough. 





® Thid., p. 103. 8 Thid., p. 132. 
% Methods of Social Reform, p. 108. * [bid., p. 132. 
* The State in Relation to Labour, p. 131.  “ /bid., pp. 133-135. 
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If any very large proportion of the colliers of the kingdom, for instance, were 
to leave work, even after due legal notice, they might bring the industry of the 
country to a standstill. Not only industry, indeed, but the sustenance and health 
of millions of their fellow citizens would be imperilled. Necessity knows no law, 
and the essence of illegality is injury to other people.“ 


There is need for industrial emergency law that goes beyond the 
prohibition of acts breaching a contract. Contract or no contract, a 
small group of workers have it in their power to put the entire nation 
in peril. 

So entirely has coal now become the motive-force of all industry, the source of 
maintenance, that a really complete strike of colliers would place the country in 
a state of siege as completely as Paris was so placed by the German armies. We 


cannot seriously contemplate the idea of a coalless and foodless nation, perishing 
because some quarter of a million of coiliers refuse to work.” 


What is the remedy? There are precedents for the proposition, said 
Jevons, that every citizen is bound to perform duties essential to the 
good of the community. Thus citizens are compelled to render jury 
service; able-bodied persons may be compelled to assist the police 
force, or to join the posse comitatus ; certainly they may be drafted for 
military service. “In other words, there should be some legal authority 
capable in the last resort of obliging citizens to perform certain essen- 
tial duties, whether it be the stoking of gas retorts, the mending of 
water conduits, or the mining of coal, essential for the life of the 
nation.” 

In stating the objectives of trade unions, it will be recalled, Jevons 
said that unions serve their members as benefit or friendly societies, 
and as organizations which direct their efforts to shorter hours of 
labor, to render factories more wholesome and safe, and generally to 
improve the conditions of workers. These are commendable objec- 
tives. There is a third objective, however, the wisdom of which is open 
to serious question, although it appears to be the chief objective of 
unions, namely, the increasing of wages. Jevons maintained that 
while the employer may suffer a loss temporarily as a result of an 
increase in the rate of wages, he soon indemnifies himself by raising 
the price of goods. “It is the purchasers and consumers who will pay, 
and these comprehend the whole of the nation.’’** In the fight to in- 
crease wages, each trade tries to improve its position at the expense 
of every other trade; and in the end none experiences any real bene- 


© Tbid., p. 138. ® Tbid., p. 137. 
* Tbid., p. 136. “ Methods of Social Reform, pp. 111, 112. 
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fit, for in the end “wages are only worth what they will buy.”*® In the 
absence of price control, the increase in wages is absorbed by the 
increase in the price at which the worker buys things. In some trades, 
Jevons admitted, there may be an increase in real wages, e.g., in the 
building trades, where the workers “have special opportunities for 
protecting themselves at the cost of the rest of the country.’’*® 


There are no grounds for asserting that the unions have secured a 
general rise of wages; for if workers receive 20 or 40 per cent higher 
wages than they received fifteen years ago, they cannot be sure that a 
good part is not due to the depreciation of gold, and the rest perhaps 
to the prosperity of trade; part of the rise is due to depreciation of 
money, and part to “the natural prosperity of the trade.”** Real pros- 
perity consists, then, not in increase in wage rates, but “in having a 
great abundance of cheap comforts which everyone can purchase.’’4® 


The answer to the problem of labor, said Jevons, is to be found in 
the co-operative movement and in industrial partnerships. “I wish to 
see workmen becoming by degrees their own capitalists — sharers in 
all the profits and all the advantages which capital confers.’’*? His 
advice to workers was: “Save money, however little, and invest it in 
a co-operative society, and let it grow, and when you have a little sum, 
join with others in co-operative works.”°” There are many types of 
business which require only a moderate amount of capital. Or let em- 
ployers take the workers into an industrial partnership ; for the work- 
er’s interests should be bound up with those of his employer.*! 


Since real wages are dependent on prices, some would recommend 
that wages and prices be regulated by government. Jevons opposed 
this policy.®* Nor did he think that arbitration or conciliation offers 
the cure. In the first place, “it does not follow that what brings peace 
affords a sound and thorough settlement.”°* In the second place, 
arbitration has a role to play only when difficulties occur in the inter- 
pretation of existing contracts or when questions arise involving 
unforeseen details. Future agreements cannot or ought not to be made 
for the parties by the judgment of a third party. Arbitrators may not 





* Tbid., p. 114. ° Thid., p. 119. 

* Tbid., p. 115. 5° The State in Relation to Labour, 
“ Tbid., p. 117. pp. 139 ff. 

“ Tbid., p. 114. ® Methods of Social Reform, p. 124. 
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fix future rates of wages or prices of commodities.** 

From the strict economic standpoint there is no room even for a 
conciliator in a wage dispute; but it should be remembered that in 
labor disputes the economic question is often the smallest part of the 
matter ; ideas of fairness, justice, generosity, good faith, and similar 
issues are involved; tempers get hot; people are prepared to starve 
rather than surrender or submit to what they consider a deep injus- 
tice. “It is obvious, then, that a trade dispute, especially when it has 
reached the acute phase of a strike, has little or nothing to do with 
economics. It is not a question of science, and there is no theoretic 
reason why conciliators should not be called in, if experience shows 
that they are usually able to compose matters.’®> In many cases con- 
ciliators should be only fact-finders; when the facts are impartially 
declared, the parties may voluntarily spell out the consequences.** In 
others cases the conciliator is to play the part of a scapegoat, “and 
bear the reproaches, provided only the combatants will accept the 
terms and try to forget their mutual reproaches” ;°* for, as in litiga- 
tion, “it is often better to have any decision rather than no decision at 
all.”®§ But even the best award or settlement is only a temporary 
expedient: future generations will enjoy the organization and fruits 
of industrial partnerships and co-operative participation in profits.5® 


IV 


It is not possible here to discuss all of the significant contributions 
of Jevons to an understanding of labor relations. We shall limit our 
discussion to two matters: (1) the question whether social legislation 
in the United States can be experimental, and (2) the question 
whether the right to strike is absolute or restricted. 

The Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947,®° would please Je- 
vons in at least one important respect, namely, the provision®! in the 
act for the creation of a joint committee to study and report on the 
operation of the act and on basic problems affecting friendly labor 
relations and productivity. This provision is an open avowal of the 
tentative and experimental character of the statute. As far as I know, 





* The State in Relation to Labour, 58 Tbid., p. 156. 
pp. 150 ff. ® Tbid., p. 158. 
® Tbid., p. 155. Commonly known as the Taft- 
* Thid., p. 156. Hartley Act. 
* Thid., p. 156. * Sections 401-407. 
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this is the first time that Congress has, in the adoption of an act, made 
provision therein for a study of the act’s administration and operation. 
In the past there have been congressional committees, but their activi- 
ties were aimed at particular evils and were limited in scope, and they 
were not created by acts whose administration and operation they 
were to study. While in the excitement and debate over other pro- 
visions this provision creating the joint committee has received prac- 
tically no mention, it may well be that in the ultimate judgment of the 
act this provision will be pointed to as one having special significance. 

In spirit and intention the provision creating the joint committee 
reflects the legislative philosophy of Jevons: let legislation be adopted 
that will be frankly tentative and experimental; for only experience 
provides the light that can lead society in the encircling gloom; and 
there is no better way to achieve experience than through planned 
and controlled experiment. 

Justices Holmes and Brandeis, in arguing for a liberal construction 
of the powers of the states under the Fourteenth Amendment, at- 
tempted to give constitutional sanction to legislative experimentation. 
In Truax v. Corrigan®* Mr. Justice Holmes said: 


There is nothing that I more deprecate than the use of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment beyond the absolute compulsion of its words to prevent the making of social 
experiments that an important part of the community desires, in the insulated 
chambers afforded by the several states, even though the experiments may seem 
futile or even noxious to me and to those whose judgment I most respect. 

Similarly Mr. Justice Brandeis, in his great dissenting opinion in 
New State Ice Company v. Liebmann,® upheld the right — and duty 
— to experiment. There must be, he said, 
power in the states and the nation to remold, through experimentation, our eco- 
nomic practices and institutions to meet changing social and economic needs. 
. .. To stay experimentation in things social and economic is a grave responsi- 
bility. This court has the power to prevent experimentation. . . . But in the ex- 
ercise of this high power, we must be ever on our guard, lest we erect our 
prejudices into legal principles. 

Although these opinions were written not so long ago, much has 
happened to change the picture radically. States are hardly any longer 
“insulated chambers” available for interesting social and economic 
experiments. Construing liberally the constitutional provision vesting 
in Congress the power to regulate commerce among the states, the 





* 257 U.S. 312, 1921. ® 285 U.S. 262, 1932. 
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Supreme Court has approved as constitutional a large body of national 
legislation that leaves the states little scope for economic and social 
experimentation. 

If the states cannot experiment, can the nation, through Congress, 
undertake social and economic experiments? Despite the provision in 
the Taft-Hartley Act for a joint committee to study the administration 
and operation of the law, can it be said that the act is an experiment? 

It may be said, wrote Jevons, that every new law is necessarily an 
experiment — one which affords experience for its own improvement 
or abrogation. But a general act can only seldom, if ever, he said, 
serve as an experiment. In the first place, an act that has general and 
wide application can seldom be revoked. The legislature cannot undo 
everything the act, in conjunction with other forces, has brought 
about, and proceed to a new and more promising experiment. There 
will be too many vested interests, too formidable to be disregarded or 
too expensive to be bought up.® In the second place, a broad change 
effected by legislation is no true experiment because it affords no clear 
means of distinguishing its effects from the general effects of social 
and industrial changes. ““To make a valid experiment we must have a 
certain thing subject to certain constant conditions, and we must in- 
troduce a single definite change of condition, which will then be 
probably the cause of whatever phenomenon follows.”® Or the experi- 
ment might be conducted upon an object of varying conditions, pro- 
vided we observe two objects that vary similarly, and we operate upon 
one and observe how it subsequently differs from the other.®* Experi- 
mental legislation must, therefore, be conducted in relatively “in- 
sulated chambers” ; it must seek specific experience on a limited scale 
and in closely proximate circumstances.®* 

Although congressional pre-emption of social and economic legis- 
lation makes legislative experimentation by states, as envisioned by 
Holmes and Brandeis, well-nigh impossible; and although congres- 
sional legislation, being national in scope, cannot itself be experimen- 
tal, it is still true, I believe, that the creation of the joint committee 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, charged with the duty to study the effects 
of the law which brought the committee into being, is a significant 
step ; for it is an admission that the legislation is tentative, that Con- 





* Methods of Social Reform, p. 264. * Tbid., p. 265. 
* Ibid., p. 265. * Ibid., p. 276. 
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gress itself should observe and study the administration and opera- 
tion of the laws it enacts ; for it is a promise that Congress will amend 
or abrogate the act as experience will disclose its shortcomings. In 
spirit and intention the act is a legislative “experiment.” 


There are no absolute rights, said Jevons. Rights, he added, are 
matters of degree. Americans have been told this by Justices Holmes 
and Brandeis, who, more than their absolute-rights colleagues in the 
Supreme Court, believed that society should offer to individuals a 
maximum of freedom. But Americans generally are loath to say that 
they do not believe in absolute rights ; how they act is another matter. 
(Myrdal has shown how it is that people who proclaim the American 
creed of freedom and equality will act as if their lives are governed 
by principles that deny freedom and equality.) 

The Wagner Act seemed to imply that the right to strike is ab- 
solute, for it contained a flat declaration that nothing in the act shall 
be construed as impairing the right to strike ;°° and the right to strike 
did not seem to be limited by any legal prohibition. In practice, how- 
ever, it appeared that the right to strike was limited, for the courts 
and the National Labor Relations Board held that workers forfeit 
protection under the Wagner Act when they strike for illegal objec- 
tives ;°° or when they strike in breach of contract ;*° or when they 
strike in breach of some other law ;! or when they engage in illegal 
acts while on strike ;*? or when employees of the Federal government 
strike.** To students of the subject it became apparent that a strike 
may be illegal by reason of the way in which it is conducted, or by 
reason of its illegal purposes, or by reason of circumstances which 
impose a duty not to strike (as when there is a contract between the 
striking workers and the employer). 

There is widespread agreement that strikes in circumstances other 
than those mentioned above might also be declared outside the pale 
of legal protection. The following situations may be mentioned: (1) 
When the governmental agency having jurisdiction certifies one union 





® 29 U.S.C.A. 151, sec. 13. 

°° Amer. News Co., 14 LRR Man. 64; Thompson Products Co., 19 LRR 1216. 
7 NLRB vy. Sands Mfg Co., 4 LRR Man. 530. 

™ Southern Steamship Co. v. NLRB, 10 LRR Man. 544. 

7? Fansteel Metallurgical Co. v. NLRB, 4 LRR Man. 515; 306 U.S. 240, 19309. 
7 U.S. v. United Mine Workers, 91 L. Ed. (U.S.) Adv. Op. 595, 10947. 
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as the collective bargaining representative, a strike by another union 
displeased with this result, for the purpose of overturning the certifi- 
cation, should not be protected by law. (2) A strike by workers to 
prevent the use of improved methods of production in order to pre- 
vent technological unemployment or other foreseen consequences 
should not be protected by law. (3) Jurisdictional strikes, it is con- 
tended, should be outlawed. (4) Strikes arising out of disputed inter- 
pretations of contracts should be prohibited.** 


Section 13 of the Taft-Hartley Act is a recognition that the right 
to strike is not absolute. It provides: “Nothing in this Act, except as 
specifically provided for herein, shall be construed so as either to 
interfere with or impede or diminish in any way the right to strike, 
or to affect the limitations or qualifications on that right.” Section 8 
expressly limits the right to strike. It declares that it shall be an unfair 
labor practice for a union to induce employees to strike if the object 
is (1) to force an employer to join any labor or employer organiza- 
tion; (2) to force a person to cease dealing in the products of any 
other person or to cease doing business with him; (3) to force any 
other employer to bargain with a labor union not certified as the rep- 
resentative of his employees; (4) to force any employer to bargain 
with a union when another union has been certified as bargaining 
agent for his employees; (5) to force an employer to assign to em- 
ployees of one trade or craft work already assigned to employees in 
another trade or craft. 

The act, in Sections 206-210, outlines procedure, which includes 
injunctions, to be applied to any strike or threatened strike in an inter- 
state industry which, if allowed to occur or continue, would “imperil 
the national health or safety.” In addition, Section 305 prohibits 
strikes by Federal government employees. 

While the right to strike is thus restricted, the act, in Section 502, 
provides that nothing in the law shall be construed to require an 
individual employee to render service without his consent, or to make 
the quitting of his labor by an individual employee an illegal act. 


This is, as far as I know, the first general congressional act that 





™ During the pendency of the Taft-Hartley Act many persons, including labor 
spokesmen, conceded that strikes under the circumstances discussed above might 
be put outside the pale of law. The hearings before the Senate and House com- 
mittees contain a great deal of discussion on these points. 
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distinguishes the right to quit work from the right to strike, and that 
expressly restricts the right to strike. 

Many of the states have in recent years imposed statutory curbs on 
the right to strike in the public utilities where it is determined that 
such utilities, because they perform essential services for the com- 
munity, must be required to continue in operation without strikes or 
lockouts.** Some of the statutes apply to transportation, communica- 
tion, electricity, water, hospitals, fuel, food, medical services, bridges, 
tunnels, canals, sewer service, and sanitation facilities. 

Our thinking on the subject of strikes has not made any substantial 
progress since Jevons wrote on the subject. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union believes :*6 “It is a basic application of the principles of civil 
liberty that workers have the right to quit their jobs individually or 
collectively. No man can be compelled by law to continue working for 
another. The right to strike is a civil liberty.” 

In another publication’? of the American Civil Liberties Union it is 
stated: “The right of workers to strike should not be qualified or 
restricted in any way; to compel men against their will to continue 
working for another is a clear violation of civil liberty.” 

These pronouncements seem to confuse or merge the right to quit 
work and the right to strike. Jevons insisted that these rights be dis- 
tinguished ; and in this regard the Taft-Hartley Act may be said to 
pattern itself after Jevons. It is one thing for a worker to quit — alone 
or together with others. When he quits, he gives up every claim to his 
job, and the employer is free to replace him. The right of a worker 
to quit is not questioned; to deny this right is to subject him to 
peonage or involuntary servitude, which the Thirteenth Amendment 
prohibits.** When workers strike, however, it means that they have 
not relinquished their jobs, and the employer may not replace them 
with others, unless the strike is illegal. It only leads to confusion to 
say in one breath that no man can be compelled by law to continue 
working for another, and the right to strike is a civil liberty which 
may not be in any case restricted. Few persons today are willing to 





* The statutes are summarized by Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr., in /ndustrial 
and Labor Relations Rev., I (Jan., 1948), 177-205. 

* Labor's Civil Rights, 1945. 

™ Democracy in Trade Unions, 1943. 

* The Thirteenth Amendment does not prohibit all compulsory service. Cf. 
Robertson v. Baldwin, 165 U.S. 275, 1897; Butler v. Perry, 240 U.S. 258, 1916. 
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contend that the right to strike in a jurisdictional dispute is an ab- 
solute right ; or that a union has an absolute right to strike against an 
employer who attempts to bargain with another union certified as the 
bargaining agent by the National Labor Relations Board. 


While the right to strike is not an absolute right — this was main- 
tained even by so liberal a person as Mr. Justice Brandeis**—in a 
democratic society there should be strong presumptions against re- 
strictions imposed on the right, for it is “the overhanging pressure of 
this right to strike’*® that keeps labor and management at the bar- 
gaining table and compels the parties to reach a voluntary agreement. 
“It sets the limit upon the aggressive and emotional conduct of the 
negotiations and dominates the situation in the final moments of re- 
sponsible decision.”*! Unless the parties are faced with the possibility 
of a strike, ‘“‘and are forced to examine and accept the consequences of 
their own decision, they are free from the responsibility that makes 
genuine collective bargaining possible and produces through it crea- 
tive results.”5* Without the power to affect the course of events, a 
person or a group lacks the responsibility to reach decisions. Power 
is the source of responsibility. Without the right to strike, unions will 
lack the foundation for voluntary negotiation and agreement. If free 
labor agreement — free collective bargaining in a free enterprise sys- 
tem — is in the public interest, so is the right to strike, which makes 
the free labor agreement possible. 

The touchstone is not, however, absolute rights, but rather the 
public interest, or Jevons’ principle of utility. If the basis of asserted 
rights is the public interest, what of strikes that are generally con- 
sidered against the public interest? Strikes that “imperil the national 
health or safety’? Unless one is an absolutist,®* it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain the unrestricted right to strike under circum- 
stances that imperil the national health or safety. Freedom of religion 
is limited by the restriction that religious rites may not constitute a 
threat to life or limb or to public morals.** Free speech and freedom of 





* Dorchy v. Kansas, 272 U.S. 306, 1926. 

© Strikes and Democratic Government (1947), a report by the Labor Commit- 
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* Ibid. 
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the press are limited by the doctrine that these freedoms may not 
create a clear and present danger to an interest the state has a right 
to protect.*> We have now reached a point in our thinking about labor 
relations that, after two generations, takes us back to the views of 
Jevons: the right to strike stops at the point where the community 
considers the health and safety of its citizens threatened. 

The general recognition of this limitation on the right to strike 
will not, however, prevent all strikes in production or services essen- 
tial to the safety and health of the public. Workers may find them- 
selves in the tragic predicament in which the teachers of Buffalo, 
New York, were involved when they went on strike in 1946. They 
had borne their grievances for a long time. They had made numerous 
appeals to the authorities and the public, but their efforts were fruit- 
less. In such situations what Jefferson wrote to Mme. de Stael has 
application: “Where wrongs are pressed, because it is believed they 
will be borne, resistance becomes morality.” A strike under such cir- 
cumstances may have a moral compulsion. A strike may sometimes be 
morally necessary even in an industry or a service essential to the 
public health or safety if the “haves” show a studied, cold indifference 
to the “have-nots.” But strikes under such circumstances are like 
revolutions against tyrannical governments: they are to be con- 
sidered in terms of moral imperatives, and not in terms of constitu- 
tional or statutory legitimacy. The law cannot provide for them. The 
law, said von Ihering, is minimum ethics. It would seem that even if 
the law were more than minimum ethics, it would still need to leave 
something to a system of ethics; for the law can tend toward, but 
never become, maximum ethics without “withering away” as law. 


MILTON R. KONVITZ 
Cornell University 





® Cases discussed in Z. Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the U.S., 1941. 
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THE BASIS OF CRITICISM 
IN THE ARTS 


N THE January, 1947, issue of THE Review,! DeWitt H. Parker 

takes sharp issue with Professor Pepper’s underlying thesis in 
the latter’s The Basis of Criticism in the Arts. Mr. Pepper’s thesis, it 
will be remembered, is that there are four main types of aesthetic 
theory, each of which in turn is “backed up” by one or the other of 
his four main “world hypotheses.” Like the latter, of which they are 
applications, these aesthetic theories are purportedly distinct, con- 
sistent, and relatively adequate accounts of aesthetic data; yet none of 
them is reducible to another, and hence any agglomeration of them 
is regarded by Mr. Pepper as merely eclectic. 

Now Mr. Parker, rightly in my opinion, criticizes Mr. Pepper on 
the ground that the latter gives us, so to speak, a choice of four cells, 
with the freedom to wander from one to another, but still leaving us, 
at any given time, within the limited perspective afforded by the sin- 
gle compartment in which, for the nonce, we happen to wander. The 
metaphor is apt, and readers are likely to agree with Mr. Parker that 
we should “study art directly, and not concern ourselves with water- 
tight theories” (p. 93). 

But the issue, unfortunately, is not quite so simple as Mr. Parker 
suggests. Moreover, his own practice sharply belies his preachment. 
In the first place, Mr. Parker follows precisely in Mr. Pepper’s own 
footsteps, when he asserts flatly that “a work of art is essentially [sic] 
a creative expression of personality, and only so is it fine art” (p. 94). 
What is this but another “water-tight” theory? Let us examine the 
facts ; “let us study art directly.” A work of art is the expression of 
personality. Very well; but whose personality, the artist’s, the specta- 
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tor’s or both? On this theory, what act, which is not merely habit or 
routine, is not art? The fact that a thing is (a) creative and (b) an 
expression of personality does not necessarily make it fine, although 

it may just conceivably make it art, depending on one’s willingness to 
construe “art’”:so broadly that it includes spontaneous, expressive, but 
not craftsmanlike, cries and gestures which are evoked by feeling and 
emotion. Every work of art is ipso facto an expression of personality. 
If we perceive it at all, we necessarily perceive what is a manifestation 
of the artist’s character. But this is not, I think, what we are con- 
cerned with as appreciators in beholding it. To the extent that we are 
concerned with it, we are, for the nonce, taking a scientific or cogni- 
tive interest in a particular relation in which the work of art stands 
to something else, but not an aesthetic interest in the felt quality of 
what is there disclosed. Let us take, for example, a highly “personal” 
work of art such as Beethoven’s F Minor Quartet. Here is a highly 
characteristic example of a creative act of personal expression. But 
what do we attend to when we are absorbed in the music? I submit 
that our attention is wholly preoccupied with listening to the sounds 
and feeling whatever emotions they embody. That we are also ex- 
periencing a manifestation of Beethoven’s personality is a fact, but 
it is not the fact to which we are attending as lovers of his music. 

Now it seems to me that whatever Mr. Pepper’s faults may or may 
not be, his theories are much more empirical than Mr. Parker’s. Mr. 
Pepper, through his theories, calls attention to things we feel directly, 
that we do focus upon in the act of aesthetic contemplation. We clear- 
ly do find there the objectified pleasure, the dramatic tensions and 
fusions of emotion and material content, the cumulative integrations 
of feeling to which his theories successively call attention. Only Mr. 
Pepper’s formistic theory seems, to me at least, largely irrelevant, 
although this may be due to the fact, as he intimates, that I am still 
living under “the shadow of David Hume.” Mr. Parker’s theory set- | 
tles matters not empirically, but “essentially” and by definition. It 
gives us no way of dealing with our nonessential findings, which we 
perversely regard as more precious than all the manifestations of per- 
sonality in the world. 

Moreover, Mr. Parker has fallen, with less precision, right into | 
Mr. Pepper’s trap, since, in brushing aside “textures” for “expres- 
sion,” he is manifesting the characteristic bias of the contextualist 
with his emphasis upon the “inseparableness” (“fusion” is Mr. Pep- 
per’s word) of the various “textures” of aesthetic materials. The very 
word “wholeness” is a manifestation of Mr. Parker’s own contex- 
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tualist-organicist point of view. But, as Mr. Pepper would reply, there 
most emphatically is “that side of art” (Mr. Parker’s phrase), which 
is not wholeness, peace, communion with one’s alter ego. There is 
the love of texture, the quickening delight in sensuous and formal 
qualities (materials) which writers like Santayana and Prall are at 
such pains to stress, in their turn, as the aesthetic factors. 

Mr. Parker exemplifies just what happens when one adopts a 
“water-tight” theory of art. But I believe that Mr. Pepper would 
forgive him this on the ground that the study of art necessarily leads 
to the formation of hypotheses about art, and that such hypotheses 
are essential if there are to be theories of art at all. Mr. Parker asks 
us to study art “directly,” to be sure, and Mr. Pepper himself con- 
tinually emphasizes this. But if our direct study is to be more than a 
succession of impressions, if it is to be the study of relevant factors 
and an attempt to distinguish them from what is irrelevant, then we 
must come to what we observe with theories which we test by, and 
when necessary modify in accordance with, what we find there. 

In short, the “directness” of our study should not blind us to the 
recurrence of common organic or structural factors, in the light of 
which alone we are entitled to speak of various direct experiences as 
works of art, aesthetic objects, expressions of personality, etc. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that what Mr. Pepper is doing is simply what anyone 
must do if he is to philosophize about art at all. I emphasize this 
because Mr. Pepper has come in for a considerable amount of quite 
meretricious criticism on this score. Mr. Pepper’s reply to them is 
plain: (1) he is emphatically and explicitly insistent upon direct 
observation of art, and he himself does more detailed analysis of 
works of art in his work than any other contemporary writer in the 
field ; (2) but he is equally insistent, and rightly so, that if we aban- 
don theory, then “aesthetics” becomes merely ad hoc and discursive 
descriptions of particular things (you can’t even call them works of 
art). 

On the other hand, Mr. Parker and others seem to me on firmer 
ground when they take issue with the level from which Mr. Pepper’s 
theories proceed. They are put forward not merely as aesthetic 
theories but also as specifications of metaphysical hypotheses. Here, I 
think, Mr. Pepper’s critics may justifiably wonder whether the mar- 
shaling of these systems behind their supposed aesthetic applications 
gives the latter any appreciable increase in plausibility. The test of 
this is that Mr. Pepper’s aesthetic theories make perfectly good 
sense without the world hypotheses which are arrayed behind them. 
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The aesthetics of hedonism is a self-contained theory whose support 
from “mechanism” is psychological rather than logical or evidential. 
I can imagine that a follower of Lucretius might find the hypostatic 
aesthetics of Plato unacceptable on theoretical grounds ; but this would 
be simply because he would deny that there is such a thing as Plato’s 
“Tdeal Beauty.” But there is no necessity in this. There have been 
mechanists who have believed in “essences,” and a Santayana might 
in principle very well accept the Platonic view. On the other hand, 
one is not imevitably driven to the rejection of hedonism because one 
finds mechanism implausible. There is no invidious eclecticism in 
Spinoza’s organic type of metaphysics and his affective-conative type 
of value theory. 


The point is that world hypotheses, if they are to be truly universal 
in scope, must have categories of such encompassing abstractness that 
they could not possibly imply anything concerning the determinate 
nature of such specific things as values or works of art. Mr. Dennes’ 
naturalistic categories, for example, might conceivably make it im- 
possible for him to describe works of art if they were “‘time transcend- 
ing substances.” At any rate, I at least am still waiting for his reply 
to Mr. Murphy’s questions on the neutrality of his categories. But 
surely no difficulties would arise if we attempted to express in terms 
of naturalistic categories any of Mr. Pepper’s aesthetic theories, al- 
though I am at a loss to know which one would be favored by meta- 
physical naturalism. In short, the very universality of abstractness 
of a world hypothesis entails its (nearly) complete neutrality with 
respect to the various types of aesthetic theory. 


Mr. Parker, it seems, is right when he argues, as the present writer 
did also in his review of Mr. Pepper’s book,” that no one, and certainly 
no great critic, has ever been a pure formist, contextualist, organicist, 
or mechanist. Mr. Parker’s citation of Pater seems to me a rather 
stunning case in point. The great critic is all of these things at once 
simply because he cannot help himself. That is to say, every great 
aesthetic experience contains each of the several, but distinctive, 
factors which are successively noted in Mr. Pepper’s theories. Now 
the facts cannot be eclectic, whatever may be said of theories. Hence 
the critic, if he is to be true to what he observes, must take notice of 
all of them. And the same is true of the theorist. 


But Mr. Parker’s reply to Mr. Pepper, in terms of the expressionist 
theory, is, I think, mistaken. In the first place, in emphasizing the 





2 Journal of Philos., XLIII (Aug. 1, 1946), 441-6. 
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inseparability of the several factors in question, he misses the point 
that each of Mr. Pepper’s theories emphasizes a quite different, but 
empirically verifiable, factor. Consequently, the four bases of criti- 
cism are not four theories of the same facts, but four theories of four 
different types of fact. They are not, therefore, so much alternative as 
supplementary theories of art. None of them, as it stands, can possibly 
be a general theory of art or criticism. 

In the second place, Mr. Parker fails to see, as Mr. Pepper also 
fails to see, that there are clearly indicated in all of the theories, as 
Mr. Pepper himself describes them, certain common factors in rela- 
tion to which alone the aesthetic relevance of the data emphasized by 
each theory becomes clear. These are the factors (1) of intuition or 
immediate apprehension, and (2) immediate value or satisfaction. 
None of the other factors, such as sensuous quality, emotional ex- 
pression and fusion, integration, or form, becomes a distinctively 
aesthetic factor save insofar as it is the object of delighted or satisfied 
perception. It is the presentation of them in intuition as satisfactory 
that gives to these other elements their aesthetic relevance. 

As Professor C. I. Lewis has recently observed, “In the whole area 
of philosophic studies, there is probably no topic which is marked by 
so much unclarity and so little unanimity as is exhibited by the sub- 
ject of aesthetic theory.”* But I am struck also by the fact that there 
is a considerable amount of largely unconscious agreement as to the 
delimitation of the field of aesthetic art, and it seems to me that a 
careful examination of Mr. Pepper’s book brings out just where this 
underlying agreement may be found. 

In conclusion, I would like to cite a number of authors who, what- 
ever their superficial differences, seem to me to indicate the over- 
whelming convergence of the evidence, theoretical as well as empirical, 
toward a general theory of aesthetics and art criticism which makes 
intuitive perception and satisfaction central. First is the most recent 
evidence, which in this case is not at all unconscious, of Mr. Lewis. 
“There is,” he writes, “no peculiar exquisiteness which marks experi- 
ence of the aesthetic . . . perhaps we would better say that there is 
no clear distinction of aesthetic experience unless it be . . . from the 
distinction of the aesthetic attitude or orientation toward objects.” 
“There is an attitude of absorption in the content of presentation, free 
from all preoccupation and ulterior aims... .”* 





* An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (Open Court Pub. Co., La Salle, 
Ill., 1946), p. 434. 
*Tbid., p. 437. 
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The same view with variations is more or less explicitly suggested, 
even when they seem to disagree (as in the case of Mr. Pepper), by 
the following authors: Thomas Aquinas, Kant, Hume, Veron, Mar- 
shall, Santayana, Pater, Prall, Maritain, Whitehead, Perry, H. N. 
Lee, Schoen, Edman, and, more recently, Hospers and myself. Cer- 
tainly not all of these writers avow the view openly, and without 
camouflage or trimmings. Veron is certainly a case in point, and 
Edman is another. But just as most ethicists come back to happiness 
in the end as the root of all value, so most writers on aesthetics come 
back again and again to the characteristics here mentioned as the only 
defining and delimiting characteristics of the aesthetic field. 

In conclusion, may I hold out a palm of philosophical friendship to 
both Mr. Pepper and Mr. Parker? It is they, as much as anyone else, 
who have helped me to see that it is the characteristic and inherent 
value of aesthetic experience that is its unmistakable hallmark as 
aesthetic ; and it is they who have helped me to see that in satisfac- 
tion and perhaps in that alone this inherent value is to be found. When 
they connect their theories of value and their aesthetics more closely 
than they as yet do, they will, I believe, come more openly to adopt the 
view put forward here as the only view which will really give possible 
limits as well as necessary scope to the field. 


HENRY DAVID AIKEN 
Harvard University 
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A REPLY 


Following is Stephen C. Pepper’s reply to the foregoing discussion 


of his book, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts. 


Dear Mr. Aiken: 

Thanks for letting me see your remarks on Mr. Parker’s review. 
No one could state more sympathetically my attitude toward a work 
of art in process of criticism or appreciation. Naturally I mean the 
critic to face the work of art and perceive all there is in it — really 
all to the best of man’s powers. That is the aim of my study in the 
Basis. Only then is the critic in a position to evaluate the work. The 
two problems in criticism are (1) to see that all the relevant facts are 
‘taken account of in a work of art, and (2) to see that the evaluative 
criteria are revelant and adequately warranted. It turns out that these 
two problems are inseparable. I think most of the trouble with theories 
of aesthetic criticism arises from not noticing this fact. For what turns 
out is that the pivotal criterion of evaluation for aesthetic facts is the 
definition which determines the field of these facts. I was concerned in 
The Basis of Criticism, as the title indicates, to see to it that the defini- 
tion of the aesthetic field was warranted as well as possible and that 
it left out no relevant facts. 

No use talking, however, about what you and I agree upon. Mr. 
Parker’s expression of the personality theory seems to me precisely 
one of those part-of-the-truth theories, which I was seeking a method 
of saving without letting it get exclusive of other part-of-the-truth 
theories. What he quotes of Pater was a good thrust. But I bet he 
had to hunt pretty hard to find the formist and organicist quotations. 
However, I stand by my assertion that the spirit of Pater’s criticism 
is essentially sensuous, discriminating, hedonistic, individualistic, that 
is to say mechanistic, however much other insights were also present. 

Let us talk about the things in the last part of your remarks in 
which we seem to disagree. On this material I would raise the ques- 
tions: (A) How do you back up your criterion (your definition) of 
the aesthetic field, and is it as reliable a method as mine? (B) Is your 








* Reviewed by DeWitt H. Parker in Philos. Rev., LVI (January, 1947), 90-95. 
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conception of metaphysical categories as serviceable for cognitive 
purposes as mine? 

(A) How is a definition of the aesthetic field warranted? First, I 
am sure you and I would agree that a definition when employed as a 
responsible evaluative criterion cannot be taken as warranting itself 
(though this self-warranting by stipulation is very nearly, if not ex- 
actly, what some logical positivists seem to say). Neither would either 
of us say such a definition was warranted by immediate intuition, self- 
evidence, revelation, or infallible authority. We would seek its justi- 
fication in an appeal to empirical facts, to facts of the nature of per- 
ception, and introspective observation, together with hypotheses in- 
ferred from and verified by these. 

Where shall we find such empirical facts to give warrant to the 
definition of the aesthetic field? The first idea is that the aesthetic 
facts will speak for themselves. Just observe the aesthetic facts and 
induce a hypothesis as to their nature and extent, turn this hypothesis 
into a definition of the field, and there we are! But unfortunately 
aesthetic facts do not come labeled. We have to have a definition of 
them in order to specify them. 

This supposedly direct induction is, by the way, the commonest 
method used, but it is generally used backwards. A writer pitches on 
a plausible set of facts like those of empathy, or play, or imitation, or 
lucidity of formal relations, or escape, or emotional communication, 
or cultural expression, or utility, or service to the state and shows 
that a large number of reputed works of art, or perhaps all works of 
art contain these observable facts. This is the supposed induction. The 
theory is established, however, not so much by the induction as by the 
elimination of rival competing theories. The elimination is accom- 
plished by finding internal inconsistencies in the rival views, or errors 
of detail, or by ridicule, or even by simply showing that these other 
definitions are not in conformity with that of the writer. Actually this 
is just about it, just about the way most aesthetic books have been 
written in the past. 

Of course, only a little more is established by this method than by 
that of definitional self-justification. This popular method of arbitrary 
induction does carry us a little further toward a responsible definition 
of the field, because it does at least acknowledge its responsibility to 
some facts. The nominal or volitional definition of the logical positi- 
vists is by definition not responsible to facts. That is why I stress so 
much the importance of the descriptive definition in empirical inquiry, 
and especially in any phase of value theory where we desire a basic 
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criterion of value that can be trusted. And for me a trustworthy defini- 
tion is one that is founded on, or tied in with, a description of the facts 
referred to, a description that is as nearly true as possible. You and I 
agree on this very important point, I believe, for I have just read 
your value article prepared for the symposium. 

The method of arbitrary induction yields at least a descriptive 
definition. It guarantees at least that the writer will feel himself re- 
sponsible to make his criterion of evaluation true to the field he has 
arbitrarily selected for description. (I am even inclined to think that 
this method in the end would turn out not to be arbitrary. For the 
writer’s aim to make the description conform to the facts would lead 
him to follow the facts, and modify his original description and conse- 
quently his original delimitation of the field till he obtained a defini- 
tion of the field that reflected its total structure or all its relevant 
relations. This would then be the completely reliable definition of the 
field which we are in pursuit of. You see why I have so much con- 
fidence in the descriptive definition as the means of finally getting us 
trustworthy value criteria. ) 


At the beginning, however, where we now are in aesthetic theory, 
these arbitrary inductions are generally grossly arbitrary. Each writer 
defines his field on the basis of his own limited experience. The view 
is true to his limited enthusiasm, and indeed to a limited approxima- 
tion so far is true. How may we seek to increase this limited experi- 
ence so as to get a definition that takes advantage of all the experience 
we can get on the subject up to the present time? 


A tempting proposal is to see if we cannot find something common 
to all the views of the subject suggested so far. Wouldn’t we then be 
getting the advantage of all these partial experiences, these arbitrary 
inductions, and doing away with their arbitrariness by discovering 
what is universal to them all? 

That, if I follow you correctly, seems to be the method you are 
using. You give a long list of writers in aesthetics from Thomas 
Aquinas to the present, and suggest that, different as they may be in 
other respects, they all agree implicitly if not explicitly that “the only 
defining and delimiting characteristics of the aesthetic field” are the 
combination of “(1) intuition or immediate apprehension and (2) 
immediate value or satisfaction.” Let us call this the method of finding 
what is common among authorities. 

There is much to be said for this method. Perry used it to advantage 
in his “General Theory of Value.” It does lift one out of a lot of pro- 
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vincialism of viewpoint. But it has two drawbacks: (1) The common 
characters skimmed off of a great diversity of theories are likely to be 
few and very thin and general; (2) The selection of authorities to be 
examined is likely to be arbitrary ; and one is very apt to select one’s 
authorities so that what is common to them is what one has already 
concluded are the characteristics of the field. It may well turn out to 
be simply another instance of the method of arbitrary induction — 
widened out, of course, and not as arbitrary as some definitions, for 
one has taken a lot of other views into consideration. 


The traits you have selected are not thin, but I wonder if you have 
not avoided thinness by your selection of authorities. I notice men 
like Tolstoy and typical communistic critics are not mentioned, nor 
extreme formalists, or culture expressionists. On what grounds do 
you leave out these men who are hostile or indifferent to “satisfaction” 
as criteria of the aesthetic field? You would have a good deal of trou- 
ble with Croce too on the score of “‘satisfaction.’”” And what would 
you do with nearly all the “imitation” school in the face of “intui- 
tion”? Here, in fact, is one of the troubles with this method: Two 
schools, possibly both with partially true descriptions, but having very 
little in common. You have to throw them both out to get any thick- 
ness to your definition at all. 


I think my method of taking advantage of accumulated human 
experience in obtaining value criteria is better. I go back to the most 
balanced total judgments I can find in philosophy. These world hy- 
potheses are the result of centuries of mature reflection and extensive 
observation. When authorities in aesthetic theory are selected by these 
hypotheses, the selection is not one man’s arbitrary bias, but repre- 
sents a long trend of systematic thinking. Moreover, since I find sev- 
eral such world hypotheses of about equal empirical adequacy, I can 
accept the selection of authoritative theory specified by each. 


There is a minimum of elimination, not only of men but of the 
whole thickness of their theories. I come out with four good rich 
definitions on a par, every one of them backed up by a lot of solid 
human experience. Held on a level, they give some contrary judg- 
ments. I showed how we can learn something even from that. But if 
we insist on one definition, we can have a choice of four. These are 
the eclectic definitions of which I gave a couple of examples at the end 
of Lecture 6. 


Now if it is asked, as Parker virtually does as well as some others, 
“Why must we go through all this metaphysics to come out with a 
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number of aesthetic criteria which many critics have been using 
already ?” I answer, “Because that is, I believe, the best way at our 
disposal for eliminating arbitrariness in our selection of aesthetic cri- 
teria, for getting these criteria empirically well supported, and finally 
for spotting who are the good critics.” 

Once we have the criteria well established, we can use them, of 
course, without the philosophies that stand behind them. So, if we 
have a good car we don’t need to carry the factory that made it 
around with us. It runs without the factory. The criteria do not need 
their philosophies in order to be properly used, but they need them 
in order to be properly validated. 


(B) And here is where the second question you raised comes up. 
You say that “world hypotheses, if they are to be truly universal in 
scope, must have categories of such encompassing abstractness that 
they could not possibly imply anything concerning the determinate 
nature of such specific things as values or works of art.’’ This is the 
issue I discussed in the paper I read at the Philosophy meeting in 
Eugene this Christmas [1946]. Briefly ths issue is this: that you and I 
have quite different conceptions of the nature and function of meta- 
physical categories. For you metaphysical categories are concepts of 
maximum universality such that they may be predicated of anything 
and are consequently neutral to everything. For me a set of categories 
consists of those distinctive concepts which sufficiently characterize a 
world hypothesis so that it may be clearly distinguished from any 
other world hypothesis. 


I would agree with you that universal, neutral concepts could 
not possibly determine any specific differences — by definition they 
couldn’t. For that reason I doubt if they would be of much cognitive 
importance. I think certain philosophers seek them under the appre- 
hension that such absolutely universal concepts must have absolute 
empirical certainty. Of course, I would question that — on several 
grounds. 

But I think you can see that I should regard your argument from 
the neutrality of categories as irrelevant to my procedure for vali- 
dating value criteria. 

Mechanism, as I conceive the hypothesis, gives strong confirmation 
to the view that value is in terms of pleasure, desire, interest, or the 
like pivoted in a biological organism located in a space-time categorial 
field. And vice versa, I think the organistic conception of value is 
largely interpreted away by a mechanistic world hypothesis. So far as 
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an organic whole is a means of increasing satisfaction in intuition, a 
mechanist will recognize it. But a mechanist would not recognize it as 
a criterion for which satisfactions are merely means or materials for 
organic integration. On one view satisfaction, on the other organicity 
is the primary criterion, and for each the other is secondary. That 
makes quite a difference in the evaluations. I don’t think the mechanist 
has as yet sufficient evidence to shoulder away the possible priority of 
the organicist’s evaluation. 

But, details aside, you see I would not think that your point about 
the neutrality of categories touched my conception of categories in 
world hypotheses at all. Your point would be decisive on your defini- 
tion of categories. But the guiding concepts of the world hypotheses I 
have sought to describe are not universal neutral concepts, quite defi- 
nitely not. 

A world hypothesis is, to my mind, an instrument to pry out facts, 
insights, points of view that might otherwise pass unnoticed. The rea- 
son we need a number (when no one is preponderantly superior) is 
precisely so that they may disturb each other’s complacency, keep 
us striving for the whole truth, and not satisfied with some one 
province or aspect of it. So, for me, a universal neutral concept (if 
there really is one other than “being’’) would be precisely one I 
would not choose as a category for a world hypothesis. For it would 
not serve in any way to differentiate the hypothesis, or render the 
hypothesis useful in discriminating more specific factual material. 

I’ve been writing these remarks on your discussion of Parker’s 
review mainly to you but with an eye out to the readers of THE PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL REvIEWw, so that if you thought my comments were suf- 
ficiently clarifying of some of the issues you could send them along 
with your discussion, possibly adding some further remarks to mine. 

As ever, 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 


University of California 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF MORAL JUDGEMENT. By W. D. La- 
MONT. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. xxi, 225. 


Substantial and systematic treatises on ethics have not been nu- 
merous in the last two decades of English and American philosophy, 
at least if those are excluded which are oriented toward value theory. 
One thinks of the works of Laird, Ross, Sharp, Stace, Stevenson, and 
Westermarck, but even of these one or two are somewhat textbookish 
in character, though rather more significant philosophically than most 
textbooks. To these few treatises we may now add this book by W. D. 
Lamont, Principal of Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda, for, while 
“it does not pretend to offer a complete system of ethics,” it is a seri- 
ous and worth-while study in moral philosophy. 

Mr. Lamont begins by rejecting “the classical approach” in ethics, 
which he describes as a search for standards according to which our 
moral judgments ought to be made. This search, he holds, is irrational 
or self-contradictory, since it involves claiming that a certain supreme 
moral standard ought to be employed in our judgments, a claim which 
itself presupposes an appeal to a higher moral standard which would 
tell us what moral standards we ought to use. Here, it seems to me, 
Mr. Lamont is not correctly representing the classical approach. 
Those who take this approach would say that they are seeking stand- 
ards according to which we ought to act, not standards according to 
which we ought to judge. They would also say that they are looking, 
not for standards which are “good” or which “‘ought to be used,” but 
for standards which are true or at any rate acceptable according to 
some nonmoral criterion. In any case, Mr. Lamont’s argument against 
the classical approach rests on a false premise, viz., that “any state- 
ment of an ‘ought’ implies some standard of judgement from which 
the ‘ought’ follows” (p. 10). This premise asserts that all ought- 
statements must be regarded as dependent on prior ought-statements. 
But this is no more true of ought-statements than it is of any other 
sorts of statement. At least until the contrary is shown (and Mr. 
Lamont does not show it), some ought-statements, e.g., the principle 
of utility, may perfectly well be regarded as ultimate, being either 
postulates, definitions, or self-evident truths. 

However, Mr. Lamont concludes that the central problem of ethics 
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is ‘to examine the common moral consciousness with a view to dis- 
covering the principles or standards in accordance with which moral 
judgements are made,” and he therefore addresses himself to it, wish- 
ing to have for both practical and theoretical reasons ‘‘a clearer under- 
standing of the principles underlying our moral ideas.’’ Accordingly he 
maintains that ethics is “one of the mental and social sciences,” and 
that ‘the problems of ethics are susceptible to scientific treatment in 
precisely the same sense as problems in psychology or economics.” 
This is, of course, true if the concern of ethics is to discover the 
standards ‘which ‘are in fact’ used by us in our moral judgements.” 
Hence Mr. Lamont goes on to give a brief exposition of scientific 
method and its application in ethics. 


Let us grant that Mr. Lamont’s quest is at least an interesting and 
legitimate one, even if it is not the primary concern of ethics. Even so 
I am troubled by what he says and does. He says that we are to take 
as our data all (genuine) moral judgments considered merely as facts 
or events to be explained, not as premises or truths from which to 
make inferences, and we are to see what “principles” are “implied in 
them” or required for their “explanation.” But there are two possible 
investigations which we may pursue here, which Mr. Lamont does not 
distinguish. (1) We may ask for a causal explanation of our moral 
judgments such as is given by Hume, Spencer, Nietzsche, Sharp, etc. 
We may then find that the conscious or unconscious acceptance of 
some standard or set of standards is the cause or at least a partial 
cause of our various moral judgments. If so, we may then go on to 
ask, as Hume does, for a psychological or historical explanation of 
our acceptance of this standard. But we may also find that our making 
our various moral judgments can be explained without any reference 
to any standards consciously or unconsciously accepted; this, I take 
it, would be C. L. Stevenson’s view. (2) We may also look for stand- 
ards such that all our moral judgments can be shown to be logical con- 
sequences of those standards taken together with our other beliefs at 
the time. This would be a logical study, whereas the former would be 
a psychological or genetic one. And the results of the two studies 
might be different. Even if the explanation of our moral_ judgments 
turned out not to involve the acceptance of any standard,.we might 
still be able to find a standard from which those moral judgments 
would be logically deducible (with the help of our factual beliefs). 


We may also, as Mr. Lamont sometimes suggests, seek to discover 
the standards which we actually use, but then we will end by doing 
either (1) or (2). For we cannot mean here the standards which we 
consciously have in mind, since we do not always have any standard 
consciously in mind when we judge. But if we look for standards 
which we have unconsciously in mind, these will be either such as are 
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via their acceptance causes of our judgments or such as will entail 
them when conjoined with our other beliefs. 

Now Mr. Lamont speaks sometimes of explaining our moral judg- 
ments, sometimes of finding the standards implied in them. Thus he 
seems not to be clear about his goal or his method but to be doing 
both (1) and (2) at once. If he means to be doing (1), he is simply 
assuming without argument that the acceptance of a standard is at 
least a necessary and possibly a sufficient cause of our moral judg- 
ments, for he does not consider any other possibilities. If he means to 
be doing (2), except as a help in doing (1), what does he hope to 
gain? He cannot say, “knowledge of the true standard of morality,” 
for he has rejected the classical approach. Nor can he say, “clarifica- 
tion of our minds,” as an analytical philosopher might, for he regards 
ethics as a social science and not as an analytical exercise. 

It should be remarked that Mr. Lamont looks to several sources 
for information about our moral judgments: introspection, Piaget's 
studies of children, anthropological works on primitive peoples, and 
especially the law. His use of these sources, particularly the last, is 
interesting and lends concreteness to an otherwise abstract discussion. 
Sometimes one feels, however, that his appeal to cases at law results 
in an unduly legalistic conception of morality (social). 

The rest of Mr. Lamont’s discussion falls into three parts. In Chap- 
ters II to VI he seeks to discover “what principles are implied and 
what standards actually used in men’s day-to-day judgements.” He 
distinguishes three levels of morality: (1) customary or unreflective 
morality, (2) the reflective morality of social justice, and (3) ideal 
morality. In Chapters II and VI he takes up (a) and (c), respectively, 
and argues that they involve no principles not found in (b), the prin- 
ciples contained in (b) being implicit in (a) and not superseded in 
(c). Thus he takes his treatment of (b) in Chapters III to V to be 
the most important part of the book. Chapters VII and VIII he de- 
scribes as “essays in the metaphysics of morals.” In Chapter VII he 
argues that our standards of moral judgment are rooted in human 
nature in such a way as to be inescapable, and in Chapter VIII he 
deals suggestively with the question of determinism and _ responsi- 
bility. In an appendix he attacks, on mistaken grounds, I think, the 
Moore-Ross conception of intrinsic value. 

I shall deal only with Chapters III to V and VII. The view which 
Mr. Lamont gives of “the morality of social justice” may be sum- 
marized as follows. He argues that obligations are correlative to and 
consequent upon rights; obligations are what is demanded by rights. 
Rights, he goes on, may be defined in terms of interests, actual or pre- 
sumed; rights are spheres of interest recognized and protected by 
law. Hence “duties must draw their significance ultimately from in- 
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terests.”” Also, the notion of obligation involves the notion of good. 
For rights are protected interests, and the interests to be protected 
are those whose objects are good. To say that an object is good (as 
end) is to say, not that it is an object of interest merely, but that it 
contributes to a harmony of satisfaction of some person’s system of 
interests. Thus the idea of good provides the content of our obliga- 
tions. Our duty is always the production, or the giving opportunity 
for the production, of good. 

But it is only the “content” and not the “form” of our duty which is 
determined by the good. Our duties are not determined by a consid- 
eration of our own “total good,” because we have duties only toward 
other persons. Neither, however, are they determined entirely by a 
consideration of the general good, for our obligations are not to the 
good but to persons, and our production of good must be governed 
by a “respect for persons as subjects-of-ends,” i.e., by a conception of 
social justice, including equality, liberty, and recognition of merit. 

All of this, though sometimes presented (as here) in a normative 
tone, is supposed to be merely descriptive or explanatory ; Mr. Lamont 
means simply to be showing us what standard we actually accept. He 
never formulates this standard fully and explicitly so far as I can tell. 
In fact, he sometimes talks as if there are two. “There are two and 
only two main principles which are implied in the moral conscious- 
ness . . . the idea of determining ourselves to act in accordance with 
the conception of a good to be realized, and the idea of determining 
ourselves to act in accordance with the conception of some kind of 
order” (p. 179). But he cannot mean this, for these two principles 
may come into conflict, and besides he regards them as providing, 
respectively, the content and the form of our duty and not as each 
providing both content and form. Some combination of the two must 
then be the standard he has in mind. I venture this: maximize the 
good, or the opportunity for the realization of good, with due respect 
for the requirements of liberty, equality, and merit. 

This notion that the moral consciousness is ruled by a conjunction 
of two principles, roughly justice and benevolence, is, of course, not 
new, but Mr. Lamont’s version of it is interesting and in many re- 
spects (which cannot be indicated in a summary) novel. It is a notion 
which is attractive as mediating betweeen the deontological and teleo- 
logical points of view. Possibly its being a kind of synthesis of these 
two positions, both of which claim to express our moral conscious- 
ness, is evidence of its correctness as an answer to Mr. Lamont’s ques- 
tion. On the other hand, one would like to be shown more clearly 
than one is here the inadequacy of each of these rival transcripts of 
the moral consciousness, e. g., that our insistence on justice is not 
derivative from the standard of maximizing the good. 
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Chapter VII is rather loosely done. Mr. Lamont begins by recog- 
nizing that a discovery of the standards we actually use will not satis- 
fy most moralists. Then he again disowns “the classical approach” but 
admits that there is a legitimate and possibly fruitful question which 
may be asked, viz., “whether the standards we actually use are in fact 
grounded in human nature in such a sense that they . . . express 
. . . fundamental categories of all moral thinking’ and “can with 
confidence be thought of as permanent.” This is the sort of question 
Hume was raising when he asked, looking for the “principle” of 
morals, ““Why does utility please?’ Mr. Lamont’s answer is that the 
idea of determining ourselves to act in accordance with the concep- 
tion of a good to be realized is rooted in our desiring nature, and the 
idea of determining ourselves to act in accordance with social justice 
in our faculty of reason. That is, the content of our morality is 
grounded in desire, its form in reason. That the former is linked with 
desire follows from the definition of good. That the latter is grounded 
in reason Mr. Lamont seeks to make out by a Kantian line of thought. 
He believes that reason prescribes or recognizes categorical impera- 
tives limiting one person’s realization of good in view of that of others ; 
it sees that other persons must be treated as subjects-of-ends. “Reason 
apprehends . . . a new conception of order once we come into rela- 
tion with other persons” (p. 187). 

This contention is important, and Mr. Lamont does not realize its 
force. For he seems to be saying that reason intuits a categorical ob- 
ligation to respect others as ends. But this is to say that the standard 
of social justice is based on a cognitive insight, and that this cognition 
of a moral order is the explanation of our moral judgments at least 
insofar as their form is concerned. And then, in the end, Mr. Lamont 
is offering us, though only as an explanation of our moral judgments, 
what the normative moralists of the classical school have always been 
looking for —a standard of action which may be claimed to be true. 
If reason can see that we ought to treat others in certain ways, we 
have not only an explanation of our moral judgments and not only a 
standard which we happen to use, but a true standard according to 
which we ought to act, and a moralist need not content himself with 
doing the sort of thing Mr. Lamont sets out to do. He can do good, 
old-fashioned normative ethics. The point is that one who believes 
that ethics is merely a descriptive and explanatory study must not 
end up by finding that part of the explanation of our moral judgments 
is the fact that we know we have certain obligations. For such a 
knowledge, if we have it, will serve as a foundation for normative 
ethics. Hume knew this and eliminated reason as the source of our 
moral judgments, finding this source in the noncognitive feeling of 
sympathy. 
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Perhaps Mr. Lamont thinks that reason does not so much see that 
persons have certain obligations to persons as “prescribe” or “create” 
them (he does use these words, as well as “recognize” and “appre- 
hend’’), that is, that it can no more think about persons without 
ascribing these obligations to them than it can think about the world 
without using the categories of cause and substance. There is some of 
this Kantianism in Mr. Lamont’s book (e.g., p. 12). But if this is his 
view it is certainly ambiguously presented. And, even on this view, 
we would not be confined to description and explanation in ethics, as 
Mr. Lamont thinks, but could do normative ethics, as Kant himself 
did. 

In this connection Mr. Lamont says that the idea of moral or cate- 
gorical obligation cannot arise from our idea of the good or from our 
desiring nature, but only from reason. But then it cannot be definable 
in terms either of the good or of interests protected by law, as he 
seemed to suggest earlier —in his terms, its “content” may be so 
definable but its “form’’ cannot be. Does he then still think that moral 
obligation, so far as its “form” is concerned (which is, I take it, what 
most philosophers are discussing when they look for definitions of 
“ought’), can be defined in terms of the notion of “a right’? And 
mustn’t he hold that it (or at least the notion of “rights’’) is indefin- 
able in nonethical terms and perhaps absolutely? It does not seem to 
me that Mr. Lamont is very clear about these matters. 

Mr. Lamont next argues that if the principles of social morality are 
rooted in human nature, then human nature is such that we will try 
to act in accordance with them. This involves holding that reason not 
only apprehends or prescribes categorical obligations but ‘“‘determines 
us to act in accordance with them’; and Mr. Lamont does in fact 
maintain that reason “can be a determinant of practical action” just 
as desire can, though he admits that he cannot explain how (adding, 
rather lamely, that no one has ever explained how desire can deter- 
mine action either). 

There is in this book, as I have indicated, some unclear thinking 
about fundamentals. On the whole, however, the style is clear and 
logical, though prosaic, and the book is meaty and interesting in 
intellectual content if not in style. At least I have found it stimulating 
and rewarding, not only to read but to study. 

W. K. FRANKENA 
University of Michigan 
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A DIGEST OF PURPOSIVE VALUES. By SterHen C. PEPPER. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1947. 
Pp. viii, 100. 


In publishing this closely reasoned digest of a value theory, many 
of whose major details remain to be worked out, Pepper has two ends 
in view. He would provide his students with a text briefly stating his 
position ; and he would offer his professional colleagues an invitation 
to submit their criticisms, so that the “larger thing” of which this is a 
compend may be made more adequate. 

Pepper claims to root values firmly in the rich soil of fact. Good and 
bad are defined ultimately in terms of what organisms, capable of 
learning, seek in their purposive behavior to secure and to avoid (pp. 
2, 80). Within this general area in which all values fall, two species of 
value are distinguished: those values which can be described by a 
close study of individual purposive behavior, and those which function 
in social or group activity. The connection between these two species 
of value is that the value secured by social or group activity is the 
necessary condition for attaining individual purposive values (p. 95). 
Society functions to assure the survival of the individual through “the 
power of his group to survive in competition with other groups” 
(p. 96). As the group survives or perishes, the individuals which 
compose it tend to survive or perish (p. 96). Because survival is thus 
the condition for securing any individual values whatsoever, the 
values of collective security take precedence over the values in indi- 
vidual activity wherever survival is genuinely and seriously threatened 
(pp. 98-99). But insofar as group survival is secured, individuals 
are free to pursue their own ends (p. 97), and this individual pursuit 
of ends constitutes the realm of purposive values proper (pp. I-2). 
The general pattern of individual purposive activity —an organism 
seeking or shunning some object—is furnished by behavioristic 
psychology ; the content of the pattern is supplied by introspection 
(pp. 50-51). Four-fifths of Pepper’s book is devoted to an elaborate 
description and analysis of these individual purposive values. As a 
consequence of his analysis, he finds three standards relevant to judg- 
ment concerning individual values; but of these three, he thinks the 
hedonic standard is supreme (p. 84). 

To suggest criticisms of a theory which is at once so complicated in 
its details and so condensed is perhaps to risk going very far astray, 
for the theory by Pepper’s admission is incomplete. Concerning many 
important questions, which the discussion raises, Pepper’s statements 
are too few and too indirect to furnish grounds for intelligent criti- 
cism: What precisely is meant here by facts, such that it is possible to 
derive values from them? Is a theory of meaning here presupposed, or 
is this value theory being taken as logically prior to the whole ques- 
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tion of meaning? And why does Pepper suppose that pleasures are so 
qualitatively the same as to permit using pleasure as a standard? Of 
the critical questions, which can be fairly and intelligibly pursued, per- 
haps the most crucial concerns this theory’s account of the relation 
between individual and social values. 


Pepper's attempt to connect individual and social values will not 
bear close examination. Social values, he asserts, function in the 
achievement of group survival, which is a condition of individual sur- 
vival, which in turn is a condition for securing individual purposive 
values. Now the questions —and they are questions of fact — are 
two: Does the survival of a group in some precise sense tend to secure 
the survival of the individuals composing it? And, even if it does tend 
to do so, is survival the prime function of group activity? The force 
of the generalization that group survival does tend to secure individual 
survival seems to derive from a fundamental confusion. The whole 
concept of survival, as Pepper uses it, is biological rather than socio- 
logical. He speaks of ‘‘evolutionary forces of survival” operating at 
the level of groups taken as biological species (p. 93). But a group as 
a biological species is very different from a group as a social, eco- 
nomic, or political aggregation within the species. If the group as a 
species perishes, then obviously the individual members of the group 
also perish. This is enlightening only to those who do not see that, 
within the categories of biology, group extinction means the death of 
every member of the group. Unfortunately, man’s group life is not 
wholly of this order. It is rather within the species, in social, political, 
and economic groups, that man’s distinctive group life is carried on; 
and it is in reference to groups of this order that the problem of group 
values must be solved. But in these groups, the relation between group 
and individual survival may frequently be just the opposite of that 
required by Pepper’s theory. Individual Jews in Warsaw would have 
had a much better chance of survival had they not had a co-operative 
group life. Individual Frenchmen, both before and during the German 
occupation, risked their individual lives in direct proportion to their 
efforts to preserve French group integrity. Who could deny that in 
the purely biological sense — and Pepper wants to talk biology — the 
loss of individual lives in these cases is a loss to the species? Again, a 
citizen army is a group, having its own special set of values and even 
a special language. Yet no draftee conceives his individual existence 
terminated upon demobilization. And where, in the crisis of battle, do 
the evolutionary forces of survival operate most clearly? In the will to 
fight with one’s fellows or in the temptation to desert? In Pepper’s 
statement of his theory, he gives the impression that his behavioristic 
treatment of individual purposive activity has made a place for every 
value but survival and every institution but society. Having these two 
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somehow left over, he tries to put them together in what seems an 
impossible way. 

But even had he succeeded in making good his case that groups 
secure survival, it still might not be true that survival is the exclusive 
or prime value of society. This would be true, or could be claimed by 
Pepper to be true, only if his theory of individual purposive activity 
can adequately account for every human value other than survival. 
Unfortunately, Pepper’s theory of individual purposive values is ade- 
quate only where the adequacy of a theory of this kind has never been 
denied and is inadequate in precisely those areas of ethics, aesthetics, 
science, and religion which are the crucial test of any value theory. 
Insisting that all values must be derived from fact, Pepper commits 
himself to a genetic method. He attempts to explain all cases of value 
in terms of the simple and primitive pattern exemplified by a hungry 
aviator fishing for food and a man shunning a wasp. At this primitive 
level, where rat psychology is so useful, Pepper avoids many of the 
ambiguities and confusions of men like Perry and Tolman. He ade- 
quately explains the behavior of the aviator who, alone on a life raft 
in midocean, proceeds to fish for his supper. No such aviator, however, 
needs to have his behavior explained: he knows his hunger, knows 
what to do about it, and is wholly aware of the good secured in eating 
his catch. Nor has anyone, so far as I am aware, denied that men do 
share with rats and cats a common animal nature, in the satisfaction 
of whose needs, values of a certain kind are attained. The crucial ques- 
tion is whether such primitive behavior provides a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the complex and social situations in which men make 
value judgments. Yet a total of but four pages is devoted to a discus- 
sion of what Pepper calls an object of potential value (pp. 73-76), 
and in these four pages are lumped together the values of ethics, 
aesthetics, economics, and science. That Pepper thinks these values 
are merely more complicated cases of the primitive pattern is clear 
enough ; why in detail he thinks so is not stated. 


Pepper’s fundamental difficulty, so far as this factual derivation of 
values is concerned, can be located in his preference for biological and 
psychological facts almost to the exclusion of the facts investigated by 
anthropology, sociology, and history. This is evident not only in his 
failure to give society a function other than survival and his inade- 
quacy in respect of the crucial cases of values; it is also evident in his 
defense of a value theory derived from fact. A value theory which 
describes the way men do really act is, he insists, the only alternative 
to values accepted as a priori, revelational, and authoritarian truths 
(p. 80). What he fails to perceive here is that, however philosophical- 
ly dubious these truths may be, men do really accept such truths. A 
philosopher may distrust any generally accepted belief he pleases, but 
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to distrust a belief by no means annihilates its influence upon human 
behavior. Adequately to describe how men do really behave is, there- 
fore, not to describe how they would act if they were rats, but how 
they do act as men capable of believing preposterous things which 
could not occur to a rat. In short, Pepper has too readily dismissed 
that area of fact, examined by the social sciences, where many values 
do take precedence over individual purposes and merely biological 
forces. Because the crucial cases of valuing activity seem to occur 
most in this area, Pepper’s preference for psychological and biological 
fact has made these values either inaccessible to or unintelligible with- 
in his theory. 
STuART M. Brown, Jr. 

Cornell University 


THE GROUND OF INDUCTION. By Donactp WILLIAMs. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. 


The theory of knowledge presented in this book can fairly be de- 
scribed as a new form of rationalism. The argument by which it at- 
tempts to establish the validity of inductive knowledge begins sub- 
stantially with the logical laws of combination. According to these 
laws, if one considers all the possible combinations of the members of 
a given class as possible samples of that class, and if one considers 
only combinations or samples of a large size, it follows that at least a 
majority, and in some cases an extremely high proportion of them, 
will approximately match the total population in composition. Thus, 
if what is under study in a population of M’s is the proportion of M’s 
which are likewise P, it is mathematically necessary that, with suf- 
ficiently large samples, the ratio of these which will have approxi- 
mately the same percentage of P’s as the total population will be very 
high ; and the ratio can be made, if the size of the samples can be in- 
creased indefinitely to approach closer and closer to I. 


To this ratio Williams applies his Laplacean rule that the proba- 
bility of an event is the ratio of the number of favorable cases to the 
number of all possible cases. Clearly in the case of large samples the 
ratio of the number of favorable cases, i.e., those which approximately 
match the total population, to the number of all possible cases is high. 
The probability, therefore, on this evidence, that any one such sample 
will match the population is correspondingly high. And since the 
relation of matching is a symmetrical one, such that if s matches P, P 
likewise matches s, one may conclude, according to Williams, that 
given any such numerous sample, the probability is high that an in- 
duction generalizing the composition of the sample will be approxi- 
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mately correct. This is a logical ground, and, it is held, a sufficient 
reason for believing in induction. 

In the presentation of his argument, in the first half of the book, 
Williams outlines again as he did in the recent “Symposium on 
Probability” in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research,} his rea- 
sons for adopting the interpretation of probability expressed in the 
above Laplacean rule, and, though more briefly, defends it against 
objections which are explicit or implicit in some alternative views. 
The latter portion of the book is devoted to the applications of the 
theory of induction to inductive inferences in science, in everyday life, 
and in philosophy, and, once again to the examination of alternative 
views to the one taken in the book and the rejection of criticisms of 
it. All these matters are treated in a style which is crisp and clear ; the 
book as a whole is well organized; and there are many valuable 
analyses and expositions of matters relating to the general topic. 

The acceptance of inductive conclusions on the grounds presented 
herein, however, involves the acceptance of a way of interpreting and 
assessing probabilities which in the past seventy-five years has gone 
through a considerable ordeal of criticism and now seems, in spite of 
Williams’ spirited contrary contentions, to be pretty thoroughly dis- 
credited. The fundamental difficulties which appear when one applies 
a view of this kind to the vindication of inductive knowledge are the 
subject of a more detailed essay which this reviewer is preparing for 
future publication.? The central theme of that criticism, which cannot 
be developed and defended here, is that when probability is inter- 
preted and assessed in Williams’ manner, by attempting to calculate 
the ratio of favorable states among all the logical possibilities, there is 
no good reason to believe that it is a good guide to the credibility, 
trustworthiness, or reliability of the particular conclusion in question 
or of the general method of inference which is being employed. 

In commenting upon Hume’s views concerning induction, Wil- 
liams observes that the former’s failure to find any good reason for 
inductive belief was due to his neglect of the mathematical principles 
in probability and statistics out of which a genuine logic of probability 
can be constructed. There is a prima facie appearance of plausibility 
in such an opinion, particularly to those who are impressed, and right- 
ly, with the proved value of statistical techniques in the development 
and testing of various kinds of inductive hypotheses. But when one 
considers the factual premises which are involved in the employment 
of these techniques, this plausibility begins rapidly to diminish. And 
when one reflects further that, as Williams recognizes, the problem 
of the grounds of induction is really the problem, if such it can be 





‘Vol. V, no. 4; vol. VI, nos. 1, 4 (1945-1046). 
* To appear shortly in this Review. 
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called, of the grounds of empirical knowledge in general, the plausi- 
bility begins to appear strongly on the other side. The truth in the 
theory of combinations which is the mathematical framework of this 
view of induction, that with combinations of large size the ratio among 
all possible combinations of those which approximately match the 
population is very high, is unquestionably an important one. But from 
the first view on, it does not seem credible that if Hume had only 
understood properly the significance of this elementary mathematical 
truth, his skepticism would have been as stillborn as the treatise in 
which it was presented to the world, and all those like Kant who were 
aroused from their dogmatic slumbers by his skepticism, had they but 
known this, could immediately have resumed their rest. 
FREDERICK L. WILL 

University of Illinois 


ELEMENTS OF SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By Hans REICHENBACH. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. ix, 444. 


This book offers a clear and competent exposition of the essentials 
of modern logic, together with a provocative discussion of several 
often neglected but highly relevant problems. Sometimes, however, 
what is at best a suggestion concerning a still unsolved problem is 
presented as an adequate solution. 

Throughout the book the usual sentential operations are regarded 
as having two different meanings, depending upon the context. Con- 
junction, disjunction, etc., may be either purely truth-functional or 
more powerfully “connective.” The sign ‘‘D”’ may stand for adjunctive 
(1.e., material) implication, or for some stronger logical or nonlogical 
relationship between antecedent and consequent. This does not mean 
that Mr. Reichenbach is an avowed intensionalist; for he regards 
sentences containing connective operations as “improper object sen- 
tences” requiring eventual metalinguistic translation, and he writes 
in his Preface: ‘““To prove that a satisfactory solution can be attained 
without abandoning the principles of what has been called an exten- 
sional logic constitutes one of the major objectives of the book.” 

Unfortunately, the book does not achieve this objective. The idea 
of grouping together all statements compounded by means of connec- 
tive operations, whether or not the connection is logical or nonlogical, 
is good; but the elaborate attempt to define such “nomological state- 
ments” is unsuccessful. A nomological statement is defined as a state- 
ment that (1) can be proved or at least “practically” proved to be 
true, (2) is an “all” statement, (3) is fully exhaustive, i.e., non- 
vacuous in a strong and complex sense, and (4) is universal in the 
sense that no argument is an individual-term, and that the statement 
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“cannot be written” in a form in which an argument is an individual- 
term. No criteria are given by which to tell whether a given extralogi- 
cal statement satisfies the first requirement, and it is precisely here 
that the most difficult aspect of the question lies. Mr. Reichenbach 
dismisses the matter as belonging to inductive logic and therefore 
outside the scope of his book; but inductive logic has not so far pro- 
vided any satisfactory answer to the question how to distinguish be- 
tween confirmable and nonconfirmable statements. As for the require- 
ment of universality, it is either much too strong or much too weak. 
The statement (i) “(x) (if x is a region of the surface of the Earth, 
then x is sometimes in the light of the Sun)” has as a counterpart the 
statement, (ii) “(x) (if x is a region of terrestrial surface, then x is 
sometimes sunlit).” If (ii) is nonuniversal because it “can be written” 
as (i), then virtually all apparently universal sentences will be ruled 
out on a similar score. On the other hand, if (ii) does qualify as 
universal, it is pointless to exclude sentences like (i), since theoreti- 
cally their content can always be expressed in sentences like (11). 
In general, the requirements Mr. Reichenbach sets up for nomological 
statements will be effective only if one places substantial and perhaps 
question-begging restrictions on the kinds of predicates that may be 
used. 

Mr. Reichenbach, as an extensionalist and nominalist, declares 
that only physical entities have actual existence. He frankly admits, 
however, that he is unable as yet to solve the very difficult problem of 
developing a logic that is consistent with the claim that properties 
have only fictitious existence. He makes no such apologies for his 
unnecessary acceptance, as basic physical entities, of what he calls 
“situations.” A situation, he says, is what is denoted by a sentence; 
and the sentence may split the situation into a thing and a property 
of the thing, or an event and a property of the event. Thus situations 
are for him not things nor properties nor even events. The reviewer 
cannot understand what these “situations” are, cannot conceive how 
they can be regarded as physical existents, and cannot reconcile ac- 
ceptance of these pseudo entities with the general philosophical theses 
Mr. Reichenbach sets forth. 


In the section on fictitious existence, there is a more technical de- 
fect. The sentence “x; perceives a dog” (whether or not a dog is 
actually present) is interpreted to mean “There exists immediately 
for x; an entity y such that y is a dog and +; perceives y.” The entity y 
is a fictitious “immediate thing” (i.e., an image), and the existential 
quantifier is explicitly extended to include such fictitious entities in 
its range. But surely it is false to say that this immediate perception 
y is a dog. Adequate translation along these lines would seem to re- 
quire modification of the predicates used as well as modification of 
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the range of the quantifier. The same difficulty appears in other ex- 
amples given in this section. 

On the other hand, the discussion of the nature of logical truth is 
very sound. Avoiding the excesses of both extreme conventionalism 
and careless empiricism, Mr. Reichenbach makes the point that 
statements about the reliability of logical formulas are empirical; e. g., 
that while a logical formula may be a tautology, the statement that it is 
a tautology is itself “not a tautology but an empirical statement.” 

In the section on “token-reflexive words” such as “here” and “I” 
and the tensed forms of verbs, Mr. Reichenbach goes considerably 
beyond Russell’s remarks on “‘ego-centric particulars.” The reviewer, 
as a result of his own study of the problem, feels that Mr. Reichen- 
bach’s treatment is still incomplete and faulty in some respects. Never- 
theless, the approach is essentially correct, and there is probably no 
equally adequate discussion of the matter in print. 

On the whole, the book deserves study by those who are concerned 
with some of the most pressing questions of present-day logical phil- 
osophy. That fact alone accounts for some of its merits and some of its 
defects as a textbook. 


NELSON GOODMAN 
University of Pennsylvama 
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of the Executive Committee of the Cooperative Study in General 
Education. Washington, D: C., American Council on Education, 
1947. Pp. xviii, 240. — To be reviewed. 


JAHRBUCH DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN PHILOSOPHI- 
SCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. Annuaire de la société suisse de 
philosophie, V. Basel, Verlag fur Recht und Gesellschaft AG., 1945. 
Pp. vi, 288. — To be reviewed. 


ENQUIRY CONCERNING POLITICAL JUSTICE AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON MORALS AND HAPPINESS, I, Il. By 
Witiiam Gopwin. Photographic facsimile of the third edition cor- 
rected. Edited with variant readings of the first and second editions 
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and with a critical Introduction and Notes by F. E. L. PRIEsTLeEy. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1946. Pp. Ivi, 463; ix, 554. 
— To be reviewed. 


THE WORKS OF THE MIND. By various authors. Edited for the 
Committee on Social Thought by Rosert B. Heywoop, with a 
Preface by Joun U. Ner. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. xii, 246. — To be reviewed. 


GOD IN US. A Liberal Christian Philosophy of Religion for the 
General Reader. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark & Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 162. — To be reviewed. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF ECONOMIC GOVERNMENT. 
By C. A. A. Extis. Victoria, Australia, Re-education Movement, 
1947. Pp. 103. — To be reviewed. 


THE NAMING OF THE TELESCOPE. By Epwarp Rosen. 
Foreword by Hartow SuHaptey. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1947. Pp. xvi, 110. — An interesting discussion of a little known 
episode in the history of science. 


A HUMANIST FUNERAL SERVICE. By Cortiss LAmont. 
Boston, The Beacon Press, 1947. Pp. 32. — Presented as “the ten- 
tative version of a funeral service which may be deemed appropriate 
to modern minds,” this is a dignified but uninspiring attempt to 
apply the religious insights of humanism to a tragic human experi- 
ence. It offers cold comfort in a high tone. 


THE REPRIEVE. By Jean-Paut Sartre. Trans. from the French 
by Eric Sutton. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. vi, 445. 
— This novel, second in the Trilogy Roads to Freedom, offers an 
interesting artistic reflection of the tenets of existentialism in the 
moral chaos of the recent war period in Europe. Its characters, 
some of whom will be remembered from The Age of Reason, en- 
gage in the usual struggle to free themselves from anxiety, con- 
fusion, and the futility of existence. 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF THE HUGUENOTS OF THE 
DISPERSION. With Special Reference to the Thought and In- 
fluence of Pierre Jurieu. By Guy Howarp Dopnce. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 287.—A_ scholarly 
analysis of Huguenot political thought in the quarter-century fol- 
lowing the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). The book 
deals in the main with the writings of Pierre Jurieu, leader of the 
orthodox wing of the French Calvinist refugees in Holland, and 
particularly with the controversy over religious toleration between 
Jurieu and Pierre Bayle. The author ascribes to Huguenot thought 
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of this period a middle position between that of the French Pro- 
testant controversialists in the years following the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre and the more fully rationalized and secularized concep- 
tion of the state and of natural law to be found in Locke. Similarly, 
though Jurieu moderated the theory of religious persecution, he did 
not abandon the fundamental Calvinist doctrine that a chief end of 
the state is to maintain true religion. The book is an admirable 
demonstration of the fact that religious freedom was the only ten- 
able conception, since the unity of the church had disappeared. In 
this sense it is a timely reminder, in an age of increasing intolerance, 
that freedom of thought and discussion come about not as intellec- 
tual luxuries but as necessaries to life. 


THE POETRY OF HISTORY. The Contribution of Literature and 
Literary Scholarship to the Writing of History since Voltaire. By 
Emery NerF. New York, Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. x, 
258. — The author, in a manner reminiscent of Van Wyck Brooks, 
relates the lives and describes the major works and basic assump- 
tions of some leading historians since Voltaire. 


PHILOSOPHY. Its Significance in Contemporary Civilization. By 
Hirsch LAzAaR SILVERMAN. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1947. Pp. x, 36. — The layman, for whom this discussion of philoso- 
phy is intended, is not likely to be illuminated by a collection of 
philosophic commonplaces. 


AVERAGE MAN AGAINST SUPERIOR MAN. By Ostas L. 
Scuwarz. New York, Philosophical Library, 1947. Pp. 124. — 
Average men are selfish; superior men are altruistic — this seems, ) 
as far as it is possible to tell, to be the burden of Mr. Schwarz’s 
argument. 


THE CENSORING OF DIDEROT’S ENCYCLOPEDIE AND 
THE RE-ESTABLISHING TEXT. By Dovuctas H. Gorpon 
AND NorMAN L. Torrey. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1947. Pp. xiv, 124. — An account of the creation and censorship of 
Diderot’s Encyclopedie, which re-establishes the old text and in- 
cidentally exonerates Le Breton of some of the charges of scurrility 
leveled at him. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF WHITEHEAD. Edited with an 
Introductory Essay by A. H. Jonnson. Boston, The Beacon Press, 
1947. Pp. ix, 102.—A collection of aphoristic statements from 
Whitehead’s writings. The volume contains also a brief sketch 
of Whitehead’s career, personality, and principal philosophical 
opinions. 
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SELECTIONS FROM EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Edited 
by Mitton C. Naum. 3d ed. New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 268. 


RETORNO A LA LOGICA CLASICA. Per FRANcisco JAVIER A. 
Bevcopere. Mexico, D. F., Editorial Jus, 1947. Pp. 380. — To be 
reviewed. 


LES FONDEMENTS PSYCHO-LINGUISTIQUES DES 
MATHEMATIQUES. Par Gerrit MANNouryY. Neuchatel, Edi- 
tions du Griffon, 1947. Pp. 63. — To be reviewed. 


MALEBRANCHE. Correspondance avec J.-J. Dortous de Mairan. 
Edition nouvelle. Précédée d'une Introduction sur ‘“Malebranche 
et le Spinozisme” par JosEpH Moreau. Paris, J. Vrin, 1947. Pp. 
xii, 175. 

INTRODUZIONE ALL’ESISTENZIALISMO. N. 1 della Col- 
lezione di Filosofia. Seconda edizione. Per NicoLA ABBAGNANO. 
Torino, Taylor Editore, 1947. Pp. 209. — To be reviewed. 


FILOSOFIA RELIGIONE SCIENZA. N. 2 della Collezione de 
Filosofia. Prima edizione. Per Nicola ABBAGNANO. Torino, Taylor 
Editore, 1947. Pp. 196.— To be reviewed. 


IL DRAMA DE MARGHERITA. Interpretazione dal Goethe. 
Per Carto Rupino. Milano, Casa Editrice Ceschina, 1947. — Pp. 
95: 


NOTES 


Professor Gregory Vlastos of Queen’s University has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Professor of Philosophy in The Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell 
University, effective July, 1948. 


Professor Otto F. Kraushaar of Smith College has accepted appointment as 
President of Goucher College, effective July, 1948. 


The Creighton Club held its forty-ninth regular meeting in Cazenovia, New 
York, on November 1 and 2. The following papers were read: Professor Edwin 
A. Burtt of Cornell University, “The Problems of a World Philosophy”; Pro- 
fessor Patrick Romanell of Wells College, “A Naturalistic Logic with Meta- 
physics,” and Professor Philip Stanley of Union College, “The Uses of Philoso- 
phy.” 


Edwin D. Starbuck died on November 18, 1947, in his eighty-first year. During 
the last years of his active teaching he was Director of Character Research at 
the University of Southern California. At the time of his death he was Honorary 
Fellow of the School of Philosophy at that institution. 
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A series of lectures on “The Heritage of Modern Man” is currently being 
given at Cleveland College, Western Reserve University. The lectures, in the 
order of their appearance in the series are: R. M. Hutchins (“Wisdom and 
Science — The Contemporary of Our Medieval Heritage”), George Boas (“The 
Legacy of Greece and Rome”), R. P. McKeon (“The Legacy of the Renais- 
sance”), Sidney Hook (“Modern Problems and Perplexities”), J. H. Randall, 
Jr. (“Reason, Experience and Truth”), T. V. Smith (“Relation of Ethics, Law 
and Social Policy”), F. S. C. Northrop (“Eastern and Western Philosophies”), 
Irwin Edman (“Toward the Future”). 


The Semiannual Meeting of the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and 
the Sciences was held at the New School for Social Research on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1947. The general topics discussed were “The Theory and Practice of 
History” and “American Public Policy on Science.” Papers on the first topic 
were read by Maurice Mandelbaum and Kurt Riezler, and on the second by 
Leslie C. Dunn, Robert F. Steadman, P. W. Bridgman, and James R. Newman. 
Sidney Ratner was chairman. 


Section L (History and Philosophy of Science) of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science met in Chicago, December 27-28. Symposia 
were held on “Foundations of Modern Physics,” “Problems of Concept Forma- 
tion in Psychology,” “Human Social Problems in a Different Category from 
Integrations of Biology.” Filmer S. C. Northrop was Chairman and Raymond 
J. Seeger was Secretary of the Section. 


ARTICLES IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILosopHy XLIV 18: J. W. Cohen, The Role of Philoso- 
phy in General Education; Edward D. Myers, A Note on Collingwood’s Criti- 
cism of Toynbee. 19: Cornelius L. Golightly, Social Science and Normative 
Ethics; H. S. Thayer, Two Theories of Truth: The Relation between the Theo- 
ries of John Dewey and Bertrand Russell. 20: Morris Weitz, Philosophy and 
the Abuse of Language; Stephen C. Pepper, What Are Categories For? 21: 
Arthur Pap, Semantic Examination of Realism; Jmmanuel Lewy, Valuation in 
Fact-Finding. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL REsEARCH VIII 1: P. S. Popov, 
(translated from the Russian), The Logic of Aristotle and Formal Logic; Philip 
Merlan, Time Consciousness in Husserl and Heidegger; Gustav Bergmann, Un- 
defined Descriptive Predicates; Helmut Kuhn, Exhortatio ad philosophiam; 
Lucius Garvin, The Paradox of Aesthetic Meaning; Arthur F. Bentley, The 
New “Semiotic” ; Rudolf Carnap, On the Application of Inductive Logic; Nelson 
Goodman, On Infirmities of Confirmation Theory. 


THE JouRNAL oF SympBotic Locic XII 3: Lasslé Kalmar and Janos Surdnyi, 
On the Reduction of the Decision Problem. Second paper. Godel Prefix, a Sin- 
gle Binary Predicate; W. V. Quine, On Universals. 


Ernuics LVII 4: Rushton Coulborn, Survival of the Fittest in the Atomic 
Age; Paul Weiss, Social, Legal, and Ethical Responsibility ; James Ward Smith, 
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Should General Theory of Value Be Abandoned?; Joseph Neyer, Is Atomic- 
Fission Control a Problem in Organizational Technique? Number 4, Part II: 
Malcolm Sharp, Aggression: A Study of Values and Law. LVIII 1: R. W. 
Pickford, Psychological Aspects of Punishment; Arthur Child, The Problem of 
Truth in the Sociology of Knowledge; Herbert Spiegelberg, Indubitables in 
Ethics: A Cartesian Meditation. 


SocraL ResearcH XIV 3: Theodore A. Sumberg, Toynbee and the Decline 
of Western Civilzation; Felix Kaufmann, Observations on the Ivory Tower; 
Henry W. Ehrmann, An Experiment in Political Education; Arthur D. Angel, 
British Use of Public Corporations; Kurt Mayer, Small Business as a Social 
Institution; Albert Salomon, Karl Mannheim, 1893-1947; Karl Loewenstein, 
Comment on “Denazification” (Note). 


Tue AntiocH Review VII 3: N. A. Pelcovits, Stalemate in Washington; 
Louis Filler, America and the “Usable Past”; Freeman Champney, John Stein- 
beck, Californian; Sam Elkin, Nobody Dies in This Ward— A Story; Oliver L. 
Reiser, Scientific Humanism and World Tensions; Daniel Aaron, Thorstein 
Veblen: Moralist and Rhetorician; John S. Gambs, The Alleged Revolution in 
Economic Theory; Edgar E. Poulton, What Price Federal Debt?; Edith Tar- 
cov, An Open Window — A Story; Stanley Edgar Hyman, Constance Rourke 
and Folk Criticism; Charles I. Glicksberg, The Character of Modern Criticism; 
Gaetano Salvemini, What is an Authoritarian Policy?; William D. Grampp, 
Some Problems for Planners. 


THE PERSONALIST XXVIII 4: The Editor, Interlude in Storm; Frederick 
Mayer, Tolstoy as World Citizen; Archie J. Bahm, The Generic Theory of 
Truth; M. Whitcomb Hess, Margaret Fuller and “Childe Roland”; Gustav E. 
Mueller, Heinrich Pestalozzi as Philosopher; Wm. D. Templeman, Matthew 
Arnold: Culture’s Unpopular Apostle. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ArT Criticism VI 1: Helmut A. Hatz- 
feld, Literary Criticism through Art and Art Criticism through Literature; 
Katharine E. Gilbert, Art between the Distinct Idea and the Obscure Soul; 
Richard Seddon, Two Modes of Perception and Expression Performed by Ar- 
tists When Painting; Lester D. Longman, The Concept of Psychical Distance; 
William E. Henry, Art and Cultural Symbolism: A Psychological Study of 
Greeting Cards; Carl W. Condit, Modern Architecture: A New Technical- 
Aesthetic Synthesis; Clifford Amyx, The Iconic Sign in Aesthetics; Solomon 
Fishman, The Aesthetics of Sir Donald Tovey. 


Tue Review oF Potitics IX 4: Gerhart B. Ladner, Aspects of Medizval 
Thought on Church and State; Anton-Hermann Chroust, The Corporate Idea 
and the Body Politic in the Middle Ages; Alois Dempf, The Significance of 
Medizval Intellectual Culture; F. Dvornik, Western and Eastern Traditions of 
Central Europe; Lysbeth S. Muncy, The Junkers and the Prussian Administra- 
tion from 1918 to 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Labor RELATIONS Review I 1: Edmund E. Day, Foreword; 
Edwin E. Witte, The University and Labor Education; David A. Morse, Labor 
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and American Foreign Policy; Florence Peterson, Management Efficiency and 
Collective Bargaining; D. C. Prince, Labor’s Interest: A Management View; 
Alvin H. Hansen, Needed: A Cycle Policy; Jack Barbash, Unions, Govern- 
ment, and Politics; William Gomberg, Measuring the Fatigue Factor; Charles 
A. Welsh, The Murray Report on Small Business; Edward L. Bernays, An 
Educational Program for Unions. 


FRANCISCAN StupiEs VII 3: Allan B. Wolter, The “Theologism” of Duns 
Scotus; Victorin Doucet, The Authenticity of the Summa; Aidan Carr, Poverty 
in Perfection; Dominic J. Unger, Christ Jesus the Secure Foundation. 


JoURNAL OF THE History or IpEAs VIII 4: Reuben A. Brower, Seven Aga- 
memnons; Philip Merlan, Form and Content in Plato’s Philosophy; Frederick 
A. Norwood, Attitude of the Ante-Nicene Fathers toward Greek Artistic 
Achievement; Leroy E. Loemker, A Note on the Origin and Problem of Leib- 
niz’s Discourse of 1686; Solomon Simonson, The Idea of Interpretation in He- 
brew Thought; Ronald B. Levinson, Sigwart’s Logik and William James. 


Tue Harvard THEOLOGICAL Review XL 3: Morton S. Enslin, Irenaeus: 
Mostly Prolegomena; Martin P. Nilsson, Greek Mysteries in the Confession of 
St. Cyprian; Henry J. Cadbury, Early Quakerism and Uncanonical Lore; Rob- 
ert P. Casey, Constantine Harmenopoulos’s Work on Heresy. 


SpecuLuM XXII 3: Caroline Shillaber, Edward I, Builder of Towns; Walter 
J. Ong, Wit and Mystery: A Revaluation in Medieval Latin Hymnody; Ger- 
hard Schmidt, Mediterranean Elements in the British Navigation Act; John 
Hennig, Irish Saints in Early German Literature; Leslie Webber Jones, The 
Scriptorium at Corbie: II. The Script and the Problems; Simon Stein, Lex 
Salica, 11; Robert A. Pratt, Chaucer’s Claudian; James Watrous, Observations 
on a Late Medieval Painting Medium; Francis N. Estey, The Meaning of 
Placitum and Mallum in the Capitularies; J. Allen Cabaniss, A Note on the 
Date of the Great Advent Antiphons; Howard R. Patch, The Beginnings of the 
Legend of Boethius; George R. Coffman, The Medizeval Academy: Evaluation 
and Revaluation. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY XXV 1-2: G. F. Stout, Dis- 
tributive Unity as a “Category”; K. Singer, Japanese Ethics; John Mackie, 
Scientific Method in Textual Criticism. 


THE BritisH JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocgy XXXVIII Part I: Charles Samuel 
Myers, 1873-1946; William Stephens Taylor, Remembering: Some Effects of 
Language and Other Factors; Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer, Democracy and 
Character; Nancy Timpany, Assessment for Foremanship; R. Cockett, The 
Nature of Performance Tests: An Experimental Study. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review LIV 5: F. C. Dockeray, Willard Lee Valentine; 
Clark L. Hull, John M. Felsinger, Arthur I. Gladstone, and Harry G. Yama- 
guchi, A Proposed Quantification of Habit Strength; E. B. Skaggs, Ten Basic 
Postulates of Personalistic Psychology; Robert B. Ammons, Acquisition of 
Motor Skill; I. Quantitative Analysis and Theoretical Formulation; Foster P. 
Boswell, Trial and Error Learning. 
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FEDERAL PROTECTION 
zs OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


— Quest for a Sword 


Any citizen who is interested in his government—federal, 
state, or local—and in the effect that government may have on 
his life and the lives of his fellow citizens, will want to read 
this volume by Robert K. Carr, Executive Secretary of the 
President's Committee on Civil Rights and Professor of Gov- 
ernment in Dartmouth College. 


The recent establishment of the Civil Rights Section of the 
Department of Justice is treated at length. Suggestions for the 
improvement of the legal weapons available and for the better 
development of the Section as an agency are given. 


296 pages, $3.00 
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Ancient and Modern 


The development of the salient principles of constitutional- 
ism in favored countries is here presented by Professor Charles 
Mcllwain in a fully revised edition. The beginnings of the con- 
stitutional concept are derived from the laws and customs of 
the ancient Romans, and the twelfth-century revival of Roman 
jurisprudence in eastern Europe is established as the source of 
English common law. 


One reviewer of the first edition stated: ‘it seems one of the 
most important contributions of recent years to intellectual 
history.” 192 pages, $2.50 
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